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CHARLES SUMNER AND JOHN 
MARSHALL HARLAN, FRIENDS 
OF DEMOCRACY 


WO of the greatest agents of democracy in the United States 

were Charles Sumner who distinguished himself as United 

States Senator from Massachusetts and John Marshall Har- 
lan who served his country creditably as Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. Sumner was instrumental in having 
laws enacted to advance democracy, and Harlan became the popular 
exponent of the interpretation of those laws. 

Who was Charles Sumner? He was born in Boston, January 
6, 1811. He finished the college course at Harvard in 1830 and 
that of law there in 1834. He spent three years studying in Europe 
from 1837 to 1840. In 1841 he began the practice of law, but de- 
voted most of his time to lecturing at the Harvard Law School. He 
had made himself one of the most scholarly men of his time, and 
he was much in demand. 

His great service, however, was rendered as a public servant. 
He championed prison reform and joined with Horace Mann to 
improve the public schools in Massachusetts even to the extent of 
removing the color bar against Negroes. He was one of those who 
bolted the Whigs in 1848 because they nominated a slaveholder 
for the presidency of the United States. Sumner helped to organize 
the Free Soil Party in protest. That year Sumner was defeated for 
the United States House of Representatives, but after a prolonged 
deadlock he was elected as United States Senator from Massachu- 
setts in 1851. 

In the United States Senate Sumner became the fearless cham- 
pion of freedom and democracy. In the closing hours of the first 
session which he attended he delivered his memorable speech 
entitled “Freedom national; Slavery sectional,” which marked a new 
era in American History. Sumner served notice on the compromisers 
that the nation would not forever step backward to placate slave- 
holders as it had done in the Missouri Compromise and in the 
Compromise of 1850. In 1856 Sumner reached higher ground in 
the debate of the Kansas-Nebraska bill which he denounced as a 
swindle and its authors, Stephen A. Douglass and Andrew F. Butler, 
as perpetrators of a crime against the nation. This was more than 
the defense of such a popular institution as slavery could stand. 
While Sumner lingered at his desk in the Senate Chamber to adjust 
certain matters Preston Brooks, a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and a relative of Butler, slipped up behind Sumner and 
beat him over the head with a loaded cane and left him for dead 
lying in a puddle of blood. In an heroic struggle of three years 
Sumner finally regained his health and Preston Brooks died. Dur- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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STUMBLING BLOCKS TO DEMOCRACY 


ality means government which 

guarantees equality and justice 
to all such an effort has met much 
opposition from selfish men and 
groups. Unfortunately most men 
are selfish. The ways in which 
such persons and agencies oppose 
the coming of anything resembling 
democracy are numerous, but most 
of these stumbling blocks placed in 
the way of democratic progress 
may be summarized under politics, 
greed, class strife, sectionalism, re- 
ligious prejudice, and race hate. 
Most human beings are afflicted 
with one or more of these shortcom- 
ings and therefore will not support 
a program of equality and justice 
to all. 

Partisan politics is the most ap- 
parent stumbling block to progress 
toward the democratic ideal, Mod- 
ern government has developed in 
the direction of party control. In 
the midst of freedom to participate 
in government men have found it 
advantageous to combine as parties 
and increase their numbers thus 
cooperating until they have a ma- 
jority, or a minority wise enough 
to direct the way that the major- 
ity of the people must participate 
in government. These parties say 
much about democracy in making 
appeals for public support and 
they accept as slogans principles 
dear to the hearts of those under- 
privileged classes which long for a 
new day. These parties, however, 
are not sincere. They do not really 
champion great principles. They 
accept principles to get into office 
without any intention of carrying 
them out. 


| sir mean as democracy in re- 


For example, when the Negroes’ 


were excluded from participation 
in government in the South the Re- 
publican Party carried repeatedly 
in its platform a declaration that 
this and other wrongs should be 
righted. Yet, with the exception of 
eight years the Republican Party 


By C. G. Woopson 


held control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment from 1860 to 1913, and did 
nothing to right this and other 
wrongs. The politicians in control 
found out that they could secure 
the Negro vote without granting 
the race anything and merely fed 
it on promises. 

The Democratic Party, moreover, 
was likewise insineere. In order to 
get into office the leaders of this af- 
filiation declared themselves the ad- 
voeates of social and economic re- 
form; but with the exception of 
some tariff reform and minor 
changes which they made when in 
control of the Federal Government 
they ran the country just about the 
same way the Republicans had been 
conducting it — using the govern- 
ment not for the good of the people 
but as a football thrown backward 
and forward between two teams 
merely for the advantage of the 
participants in the contest. 

It is a difficult matter to hold 
partisan politics in line with re- 
form. In the first place, the party 
always comes first with the politi- 
cians. With them the question is 
not what may be done to approach 


JOHN MARSHALL HARLAN 


the democratic ideal but what may 
be done to keep the party in power. 
In polities there is never any ques- 
tion as to what is right or wrong. 
When a program of action is pre- 
sented to a politician the first ques- 
tion to come to his mind is whether 
or not the action proposed will ad- 
vance the party. Politicians trump 
up seandal, circulate falsehoods, 
and manufacture lies on the inno- 
cent and unoffending if such efforts 
will advance their cause and assure 
the election of their candidates. 
Men who are too honorable to 
stoop to such questionable efforts 
rarely rise to prominence in politics 
unless there is a division in the 
ranks or such men are forced upon 
parties by their unusual popularity 
among the people, as it happened 
in the case of Abraham Lincoln, 
Grover Cleveland, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Woodrow Wilson and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. In like manner 
reforms are sometimes provided for 
by law, but politicians just as often 
enact other measures which coun- 
teract such reforms. In the United 
States about three-fourths of the 
time in our state legislatures and 
in Congress is consumed in thus 
doing and undoing. Hardly a 
month would be required annually 
to enact all the useful and benefi- 
cial measures which they pass. 
The main trouble is greed. The 
one has something which the other 
has not and he resorts to the law- 
making body to get it. One faction 
seeks an advantage which will mean 
millions, if authorized; and an- 
other, likewise ambitious, lobbies 
against the one. Lands are to be 
developed, concessions are to be 
granted, subsidies are to be given 
nominally for the public good. Pol- 
iticians clamor for their share, but 
since they have not always suffi- 
cient funds for great developments 
in the industrial world they usually 
are squared with a handout from 
(Continued on page 89) 
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AKING her meals in public 
T at some convention could of- 

ten be seen an attractive lit- 
tle woman of a striking, beauti- 
fully shaped face and charming 
voice. When she ordered coffee or 
tea she took a portion of sugar 
from her pocketbook, rather than 
use that which was offered her with 
the meal. And those were not 
the days for rationing. What did 
she mean by this? Was she afraid 
of the sugar which others gulped 
down without question? Yes, she 
was afraid of that sugar. She had 
early become openly hostile to 
slavery and had taken the vow 
never knowingly to make use of 
any thing produced by slave labor. 
She with others had started the 
‘‘F'ree Produce Movement.’’ This 


woman was Lucretia Mott, one of 
the greatest figures in American 
history. 


Lucretia Mott was a woman of 
great moral courage. Once in the 
quiet of her parlor she sat un- 
daunted even though she knew pos- 
sible death hovered close to her 
door. 

Yes, she heard the shouts of the 
excited throng pouring down the 
street. Mad men were looking for 
those who dared to stand up for 
freedom. She thought that the su- 
preme moment had come. Every- 
one in the room stiffened. Ears 
strained for the slightest change 
of sound. But fear had no part in 
her make-up, for Lucretia Mott had 
faced howling mobs before. Mobs 
at convention halls, assailing win- 
dows with stones, hooting and yell- 
ing at doors, clamoring down aisles, 
scattering vitriol among the audi- 
ence, leaping upon the platform, 
drowning the speakers with shrieks 
and eries, were situations not un- 
common to her as she pursued her 
many activities, The masses had yet 
to learn that the spirit of this fear- 
less woman was never to compro- 
mise in the slightest degree that 
which she took to be a matter of 
principle. 


By E, NEwMAN 


This woman, acclaimed the 
‘*black man’s Goddess of Liberty,’’ 
‘*the soul of. the woman’s move- 
ment,’’ and ‘‘the flower of Quaker- 
ism’’ grew to womanhood much the 
same as other Quaker children of 
her day who had parents of staunch 
principle with great energy, wit, 
and common sense. 

Born among the quiet scenes of 
Nantucket on January 3, 1793, Lu- 
eretia (Coffin) Mott grew to girl- 
hood with habits of economy, neat- 
ness, and helpfulness in the home. 
Her childhood pleasures were such 
as a plain country home afforded. 
When Mrs. Coffin went to visit her 
neighbors she would say to her 
daughters, ‘‘After you have fin- 
ished knitting twenty bouts, you 
may go down in the cellar and pick 
out as many as you want of the 
smallest potatoes, the very smallest, 
and roast them in the ashes.’’ Then 
the six little folk gathered about 
the big fire-place and enjoyed a 
frolic. 

When Lucretia reached her 
twelfth birthday, Captain Coffin 
moved his family to Boston. Here 
the Coffin children entered a pri- 
vate school, but after some thought 
they were sent to the public schools 
of the district ‘‘to mingle with all 
classes without distinction.’’ Of 
this change Lucretia later com- 
mented: ‘‘It was the custom to 
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LUCRETIA MOTT 


send children of such families to 
select schools, but my parents 
feared that to do so would minis- 
ter to a feeling of class pride, which 
they felt was sinful to cultivate in 
their children. And this I am glad 
to remember, because it gave me a 
feeling of sympathy for the patient 
and struggling poor, which, but 
for this experience, I might never 
have known.’’ 

At thirteen Lucretia was sent to 
the Friends’ Boarding School at 
Nine Partners, near Poughkeepsie, 
New York. Although boys and girls 
attended this school, they were not 
permitted to speak to one another 
unless they were near relatives. 
Then they might converse for a 
short time on certain days over a 
corner of the fence that divided the 
play yards. 

Later Lucretia became a teacher 
at the school. Because young James 
Mott found teaching on the boys’ 
side at Nine Partners such a drab 
task, he weleomed Lucretia to the 
faculty. Friendship between the 
two ripened into affection and the 
two joined hands in Quaker fashion 
and announced to a meeting of 
friends and relatives that hence- 
forth in the eyes of God they were 
husband and wife. They started a 
home in Philadelphia. 

The War of 1812 brought finan- 
cial failure to many, and young 
Mott soon found himself with a 
wife and infant daughter to sup- 
port, and no work. After he ven- 
tured from one occupation to an- 
other without success, Lucretia and 
a cousin decided to open a school 
under the patronage of the Pine 
Street Monthly Meeting of the 
Quaker Society. When the school 
was beginning to prosper, Lucretia 
developed symptoms of typhus 
fever. The disease that had claimed 
her father but a few years before 
now claimed her second child and 
only son, Thomas. This was a 
crushing blow, but instead of be- 
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E never take seriously a 
man who wanders from 
place to place. We prefer 


the fellow who settles down to 
something and stays by it until he 
does it well. What must we think, 
then, of a man who lived in six dif- 
ferent states where he changed 
from one occupation to another, 
who traveled on foot 5,000 miles 
and 20,000 miles otherwise in nine- 
teen states of the twenty-seven at 
that time and to four foreign coun- 
tries? He must have had some un- 
usual force to urge him on, and he 
did. He hated slavery, and he was 
trying all his active life to bring 
this country to see the wisdom of 
emancipating the Negroes and 
sending them to some foreign soil 
where they might be colonized. This 
man was Benjamin Lundy. 

Lundy was born at Hardwick, 
New Jersey, on January 4, 1789. 
After schooling in the fundamen- 
tals and the principles of his sect, 
the Quakers, he moved to Wheeling, 
West Virginia, in 1808 to engage 
in the saddler’s trade. There he 
could not apply himself because of 
the shock he daily received from 
seeing the slave trade operating 
through that point down the Ohio. 
He left West Virginia for Tennes- 
see in 1812 and began to organize 
anti-slavery forces in the moun- 
tains of that state. The organiza- 
tion took the’ name of the Union 
Humane Society and soon had a 
membership of 500. Similar soci- 
eties were organized elsewhere, and 
most of them in the South. In all 
there were 140 in the United States 
in 1826, inspired mainly by the 
antislavery efforts of Benjamin 
Lundy. 

Although the members of these 
societies recognized the wickedness 
of slavery they did not realize how 
deeply it was embedded in the very 
foundations of the political, civil, 
industrial, social and religious in- 
stitutions of the country. It was 
Benjamin Lundy who understood 


BENJAMIN 


By Carotyn E. WELCH 


the firm hold that slavery had on 
American life. He therefore sought 
other avenues through which to at- 
tack this evil. He believed that the 
question of emancipation was a po- 
litical one and that through the 
medium of the ballot a great deal 
could be done to bring it about. To 


‘this end he took an active part in 


both national and state elections. 
He wrote articles that were pub- 
lished in various journals and from 
the public platform bitterly de- 
nounced any political party whose 
members were not opposed to 
slavery. At one such time he 
courageously stated, ‘‘I now fear- 
lessly and boldly assert that the 
subject of slavery is no states-right 
matter, but that all the citizens in 
this republic are interested in its 
extinction, and if ever we abolish 
it, the influence and government 
of the United States must effect it.’’ 

Another avenue used by Mr. 
Lundy to attack the problem of 
emancipation of slaves was the 
press. He contributed to several 
journals, being the founder of two 
of them. His first publication was 
a eireular Philo Justicia in which 
were set forth his ideas with regard 
to.a campaign against slavery. This 
little circular contained the germ 
of the entire antislavery movement. 


BENJAMIN LUNDY 


LUNDY 


In the summer of 1825 he began a 
series of articles on the domestic 
slave trade. These articles aroused 
the indignation of the slave dealers 
to such an extent that when Lundy 
visited Baltimore in 1827 he was 
brutally assaulted on the streets by 
a slavetrader, Austin Woolfolk. 
Other articles portraying the evils 
of slavery and the wickedness of 
its expansion were published in 
newspapers in Missouri and IIli- 
nois. His own paper the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation showed 
clearly the spirit of its founder. It 
was the only antislavery paper in 
this country at that time. Lundy 
found it necessary to move his 
paper from place to place. He start- 
ed it at Mount Pleasant in Ohio, 
moved to the mountains of Ten- 
nessee where it had quite a wide 
circulation, and then on to Balti- 
more where for a time he had the 
assistance of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison. Soon Garrison was impris- 
oned for publishing an article de- 
nouncing a slavetrader and, when 
freed, he left for Boston where he 
founded the Liberator. Lundy’s 
paper failed in 1835. He started 
another the next year in Philadel- 
phia. This one he called the Na- 
tional Inquirer. Two years later 
he gave up the paper, turning it 
over to John G, Whittier who con- 
tinued it as The Pennsylvania Free- 
man. Later Lundy attempted to re- 
sume publication of the Genius but 
could find neither the financial aid 
nor the public support to carry it 
on. 

Lundy’s views were not so radi- 
cal as those of Garrison. Garrison 
urged immediate emancipation 
without regard to consequences. 
Lundy wanted to remove the freed- 
men to some foreign soil to be colo- 
nized. Garrison’s imprisonment 
marked a break between Lundy and 
his assistant. In fact, it was the 
turning point between the old anti- 
slavery effort based on gradual and 
(Continued on page 93) 
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T is often said that those who 
toil up from poverty show less 
sympathy for the poor than do 

others who inherit position and 
wealth. There are in history many 
instances which may be used to sup- 
port the statement. This remark, 
however, is probably due to the fact 
that, since we do sometimes find 
such an attitude in those who once 
had to struggle we are so forcibly 
struck with the unexpected that we 
remember these cases more distinet- 
lv than thousands of others to the 
contrary which we never notice. 
We do not expect the wealthy and 
the royalty to be concerned about 
the unfortunate, but we not only 
expect but almost demand that a 
man once poor must always remain 
so in spirit. This, however, does not 
necessarily follow, but statistics 
will bear out the statement that he 
who once suffered himself will be 
touched with the sufferings of oth- 
ers, 

Let us draw back the curtain of 
time and unfold the career of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, versatile and ¢a- 
pable writer, scientist, and states- 
man of the colonial era, the em- 
bryonic period in America’s devel- 
opment. Visualize, if you will, an 
age in which common sense and 
thrift meant far more in American 
life than extravagance and luxury ; 
then let your thoughts roam to 
Boston and center them around a 
happy household of seventeen chil- 
dren, one of whom was Benjamin 
Franklin, born January 17, 1706. 

As a boy, Benjamin Franklin 
knew all the struggles and hard- 
ships of the average American lad. 
Ile became acquainted with the 
strenuous circumstances of life 
when, at the age of twelve, he was 
compelled to discontinue his for- 
mal edueation because of financial 
conditions in his home. Like his 
father, Josiah Franklin, and his 
mother, Abiah, he was blessed with 
a strong healthy body, and was 
therefore able to combat obstacles 
that would possibly have hindered 
a delicate child. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


By E Laine J. DEAN 


Benjamin revered his father who 
exercised sound judgment in pri- 
vate and public affairs, and taught 
his children what was just and 
prudent. 

So thoroughly sympathetic and 
understanding was his father that, 
when Benjamin assisted him in his 
business of candle-making, he soon 
discovered his son’s dislike for the 
trade and apprenticed him to his 
step-brother, James, a_ printer. 
Benjamin liked printing, and im- 
mediately educated himself by 
reading in order to learn to write. 
Ile studied the Spectator in order 
to imitate its structure. His later 
defense of simplified spelling can 
be traced to his experience in the 
printing shop. His work in the 
shop proved interesting, but his life 
there was not a happy one, for 
James soon became jealous of Ben- 
jamin’s efficiency, and made his 
younger brother the target for se- 
vere injustices. James’ tyrannical 
treatment of Benjamin compelled 
him to ery out for personal liberty ; 
a breach ensued, and Benjamin left 
his brother’s service. 
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Benjamin ran away to Philadel- 
phia, worked hard, got a start in 
business and established his own 
printing shop. He became printer, 
publisher, editor, writer, and pro- 
ducer of America’s most famous 
almanac, known as Poor Richard’s 
Almanack. It contained such fa- 
miliar proverbs as ‘‘ Experience 
keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other,’’ and ‘‘ Early to 
bed and early to rise makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise.”’ 

Ile was one of the most practical 
scientists of his day. Ile invented 
bifocal glasses, the first practical 
heating stove, and by using the 
famous kite experiment which 
seized the public fancy, he demon- 
strated the effectiveness of the 
lightning-rod as a means of pro- 
tection for houses, churches, ships, 
ete., from the strokes of lightning. 

These electric rods, he main- 
tained would draw the electric fire 
out of the cloud before it came near 
enough to strike, and so we add 
the lightning-rod to Franklin’s in- 
ventions. 

Philadelphia is especially in- 
debted to its ingenious resident for 
establishing the University of 
Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia 
Free Library, a workable postal 
system, and a paper from which 
The Saturday Evening Post claims 
to be descended. 

Although Franklin himself main- 
tained that ‘‘all wars are follies, 
very expensive, and mischievous,’’ 
he rendered valuable service to his 
country in three great wars. He 
built up the morale among the 
Quakers when, during the War of 
the Austrian Suecession, the 
French and Spaniards boldly plun- 
dered plantations and seized ships. 
So capable was he in advising Gen- 
eral Braddock in the French and 
Indian War, that the Assembly ap- 
pointed him one of the commission- 
ers for raising and expending 
money for the defense of the fron- 
tiers.. In the Revolutionary War 
his services were so successful that 

(Continued on page 87) 
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ILLIAM CAPERS was no 

advocate of democracy, but 

he was a_ warmhearted 
Southern white man who had the 
courage to teach Negroes religion 
at the time most of the South in- 
sisted that the Negroes should not 
be taught anything at all. In this 
day when we can see so’ many fail- 
ures of the churches we do not 
think as highly of religious effort 
as people did a century ago. If we 
think of Bishop Capers’ career in 
the light of present day develop- 
ments we would probably pass him 
by with casual mention. But if we 
consider his achievements sympa- 
thetically we must give him a high 
rating as a friend of humanity. 

In the first place, let us notice 
the strenuous times during which 
he lived. He was born January 26, 
1790. The slaves a little later re- 
belled against the change of slav- 
ery from a mild to a cruel form, 
when they were driven to death 
like beasts to make cotton king. The 
insurrections organized by Gabriel 
Prosser, Denmark Vesey, and Nat 
Turner became well known in every 
planter’s household, and the whites 
lived in eternal dread of servile in- 
surrection. It was generally report- 
ed, moreover, that Nat Turner who 
had made a special study of the 
Bible and the making of gun pow- 
der was a fanatical preacher who 
had become so unbalanced as to 
consider it his religious mission to 
slay the slaveholders and -set the 
Negroes free. Throughout most of 
the South, then, Negro preachers 
were silenced either by a strong 
public opinion against their minis- 
try or by positive laws prohibiting 
them from thus serving. Feeling 
that the Negroes under such ecir- 
cumstances should not be permitted 
to lapse back into heathenism, some 
of the most distinguished whites 
volunteered to teach them in Sun- 
day schools and to preach for their 
special benefit. Bishop William Ca- 
pers was one of those who came for- 
ward to serve the neglected Ne- 
@roes. 


WILLIAM CAPERS 


The work of such a leader among 
the Negroes was a difficult task. 
In the first place, he had to confine 
himself to oral instruction. Special 
laws had been passed to make it a 
crime to teach a slave to read and 
write. The religious worker read 
from the Bible but would not dare 
to offer that book to the Negroes 
under his instruction. To facilitate 
the task Bishop Capers published a 
catechism and other simplified 
Christian literature which white re- 
ligious instructors could teach the 
Negroes to commit to memory. The 
teacher sat on one end of the bench 
and read out the important princi- 
ples to the students for memorizing, 
carefully holding the book so that 
the latter might not see the reading 
matter. It had become known that 
Negroes with a little knowledge of 
letters and words picked up here 
and there had learned to read by 
matching words thus heard in 
teaching things orally. Of course, 
according to the law for preserv- 
ing slavery, the slave should never 
be educated, for he would thereby 
be spoiled forever. Ile would soon 
get into his head ideas about free- 
dom and to escape he would write 
passes for himself and others. 


Bishop Capers did not question 
this law. He merely squared his re- 
ligious instruction with that law. 
At that time there were here and 
there throughout the South minis- 
ters whose wives and children dis- 
regarded the law to the extent of 
teaching slaves and other Negroes 
to read the Bible. Whether Bishop 
Capers and his coworkers did this 
does not appear in the records 
which he left to tell his story. On 
the contrary, he set forth in his lit- 
erature for Negroes a justification 
of the steps slavery had taken for 
self-preservation, and approved the 
relation of master and slave as 
sanctioned by the Bible. Yet Bish- 
op Capers insisted that masters 
should be kind to their slaves and 


provide for their spiritual needs. 
Preachers who did not believe in 


the slaveholder’s religion, however, 
should not participate in this work. 

From this plan as thus conceived 
the slaveholders had little to fear 
from such a religious worker, and 
his efforts succeeded. He estab- 
lished two missions for neglected 
Negroes in 1829 and two additional 
ones in 1833. Others opened here 
and there at this rate until there 
were seventeen by 1847 with twen- 
ty-five workers engaged. By 1855 
when Bishop Capers died there 
were twenty-six missions employing 
32 preachers to minister to 11,546 
communicants, on all of whom the 
Methodists were spending $25,000 
annually. 

In what way did the Negroes 
profit by such religious instruction ? 
Well, they learned about the Fath- 
er, the Son and the Holy Ghost and 
the relation of the one to the other. 
They learned by heart the story of 
the Bible and committed to mem- 
ory many of the most beautiful pas- 
sages of Seriptures. They commit- 
ted to memory also numbers of the 
soul-stirring hymns written by Dr. 
Isaac Watts; and, above all, they 
composed their own spirituals out 
of such knowledge and their expe- 
rience in bondage. As Christians 
thousands of them led exemplary 
lives and died firm in the faith. 
This was a restricted education, but 
it was education. The Negroes thus 
taught were still illiterate, but they 
were not ignorant. Using the mem- 
ory to make up for lack of literary 
ability, many of these Negroes were 
about as well informed on the prin- 
ciples of Christianity as some 
whites who had been well educated. 
Negroes who came out of slavery 
thus prepared needed only a little 
literary instruction to become the 
ministers who established and con- 
ducted the Negro churches so suc- 
cessfully immediately after emanci- 
pation. 
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R. Carter G. Woodson says 
iD that he was a mature man 

before he ever learned 
much about Thomas Paine, Against 
this great man Dr. Woodson had 
been prejudiced by the orthodox 
sermons delivered periodically by 
a highly trained Negro preacher 
who during his seminary course had 
learned to belabor all so-called 
atheists and infidels. Especially 
were Thomas Paine and Robert G. 
Ingersoll the objects of his wrath. 
Becoming interested in_ history 
later, Dr. Woodson sur- 
prised to learn that men of this 
tvpe were ardent advocates of lib- 
erty even when it meant the free- 
dom of the Negro. It became clear, 
then, that in their exposure of the 
sham and hyprocisy of the clergy, 
especially that of the Anglican 
Church in Paine’s day, these lovers 
of liberty denounced as hyprocrites 
those who preached Christ and Him 
crucified on Sunday and during the 
week practiced the devil and him 
glorified by espousing the cause of 
the oppressors of the people. 

Thomas Paine was born in Nor- 
folk, England, on January 29, 1737. 
He was an only child brought up 
in a home which followed the teach- 
ings of the Quakers. Though the 
fame of Thomas Paine was gained 
in America as an American citizen 
fighting with his pen for the rights 
of man, he had continually got into 
(liffieulties for taking sides with the 
oppressed in his native land. 

It was through a friendship with 
Benjamin Franklin that Paine was 
influenced to come to America. 
Franklin, who was in England on 
a diplomatic mission, became in- 
terested in Paine and gave him a 
letter of introduction to his son-in- 
law who was then living in Pennsy]- 
vania. Thomas Paine arrived in 
America in 1774, a very exciting 
year in the history of the Amer- 
ican colonies. 

The colonists were unable to 
realize at that time the good for- 
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tune which led Thomas Paine to 
Pennsylvania, the center of much 
of the agitation against the 
tyranny of George III. Nor did 
they realize that fortune smiled on 
them again when Thomas Paine’s 
first job in America was with a 
Philadelphia newspaper. One can 
easily see the advantages of his sit- 
uation. He had only to keep his 
eyes and ears open and to write. 

While working on the newspaper, 
Thomas Paine was able to express 
himself freely about his favorite 
subject, freedom. However, he 
realized that complete freedom and 
absence of rules would not make a 
happy world, that some form of 
government was necessary. The 
only form of government which he 
approved was democracy at its best, 
a true government of all the peo- 
ple, by all the people, and for all 
the people. Paine’s two ideas of 
freedom and government made him 
a favorite author of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

At the time that Thomas Paine 
lived, Negroes were held as slaves. 
You can imagine how much Paine, 
believing in freedom as he did, 
hated to see people traded and held 
in captivity in the same way as 
animals were. Of course, he was 
different from most of the people of 
the times who felt no shame for 
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slavery since slaves were considered 
as property. It may be that Thomas 
Paine received the nickname ‘‘ Mad 
Tom’’ because his ideas were much 
more liberal than any of his day. 
Thomas Paine’s very first essay 
written on this side of the Atlantic 
was called African Slavery in 
America. In this essay, he begged 
for the freedom of Negroes. Now 
Thomas Paine was not the first man 
in America to speak or to write 
against slavery. But he had the 
power to get the attention of large 
numbers of people because his ideas 
were expressed in language that 
everyone could understand, Shortly 
after the appearance of this essay, 
the First American Slavery So- 
ciety was formed in Philadelphia, 
and Thomas Paine was one of the 
founders. We should remember, 
too, that it was Paine who wrote 
the preamble or introduction to 
the first antislavery law passed in 
the colonies. 

For the next several vears the 
cause of the American colonies oc- 
cupied Paine’s attention. One of his 
most famous pamphlets, Common 
Sense, was written during these 
years. When this pamphlet was 
published it created a sensation. 
Everywhere groups of people read 
and discussed the ideas that Paine 
expressed. The colonies should end 
their allegiance to their mother 
country, England, and declare 
their independence. Men _ before 
Thomas Paine had thought and 
dreamed about independence, but 
it was he who was courageous 
enough to broadeast the idea in 
print. 

Many of the colonists were afraid 
to speak boldly, because the king’s 
men, who in reality were spies, were 
to be found everywhere. A person 
had to be very careful of his talk 
lest he be accused of treason. As 
soon as copies of Common Sense 
were circulated the movement for 
independence spread among the 

(Continued on page 93) 
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ALT!’’ ordered the 

H French soldier. 

A young man boldly 
stepped up to him, a bag of gold in 
one hand and a gun in the other. 

‘‘This is a family of Huguenots 
who, because of their religion, have 
been turned out of their home. 
They will be put to death uriless 
they flee from Franee.”’ 

‘*Choose,’’ he continued. ‘‘ Either 
you will allow these good people 
to pass and you will be rewarded, 
or resist, and you shall die!’’ 

The greedy soldier 
reached for the gold. 

‘*Proceed !’’ he commanded. 

How fortunate for America that 
Jean Benezet and his family were 
permitted to escape from France 
that day, for little Anthony, then 
two years old, was to become one 
of the greatest men of our country. 

The little family fled to Rotter- 
dam, a:nd soon afterward went to 
England where they lived until 
AntLony was sixteen years old. 
Then the Benezets crossed the At- 
lantie and settled in Philadelphia. 
Here in America they could wor- 
ship God as they pleased, so they 
joined the Quakers. 

As a young man Anthony Bene- 
zet began to teach in Germantown 
because he wanted the chance to 
influence for good the young peo- 
ple who would come under his care. 
In his spare time he worked as a 
proof-reader in a print shop, Much 
that he learned in the shop was 
useful to him in later years when 
he devoted a deal of time to writ- 
ing. 

Sad times came to Benezet’s 
home, for his own two children 
died in their infancy. The bitter- 
ness of these experiences increased 
his desire to work with children 
especially those who were poor and 
unfortunate. We can understand, 
then, why after three years he left 
Germantown to teach in a public 
school in one of the very poor 


quickly 


neighborhoods of Philadelphia. He 
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brought to the schoolroom gentle- 
ness and love, both of which were 
rare in schools of his time when 
usually children were severely dis- 
ciplined. 

In 1750 he opened in his home an 
evening school for colored children. 
There under his instruction by 
candlelight, they learned to read, 
write, and master all of the other 
school subjects. For twenty years 
Benezet gave this service of love. 
After long experience with colored 
children he said, ‘‘I ean with truth 
and sincereity declare, that I have 
found amongst the Negroes as 
great a variety of talents as 
amongst a like number of whites; 
and I am bold to assert, that the 
notion entertained by some that the 
blacks are inferior in-their capaci- 
ties, is a vulgar prejudice, founded 
on the pride or ignorance of their 
lordly masters, who have kept their 
slaves at such a distance, as to be 
unable to form a right judgment 
of them.”’ 

As the number of his pupils 
grew, Benezet interested the So- 
ciety of Friends in the work, and 
urged them to build a school for 
Negro children. These kind people 
raised what money they could. The 
Society of Friends in London sent 
funds, and Benezet begged his in- 
timate friends to join him in giving 
from their own fortunes. The 
school was opened in 1770, but it 
was so difficult to keep teachers that 
Benezet had to take over the work 
himself. In a letter to Benjamin 
Franklin he said, ‘‘ After teaching 
in the city on near forty years, I 
have solicited and obtained the of- 
fice of teacher of the Black children 
and others of that people, an em- 
ployment which, though not at- 
tended with so great pecuniary ad- 
vantages as others might be, yet 
affords me much satisfaction. I 
know no station in life I should pre- 
fer before it.’’ 

Negroes were not the only peo- 
ple whose plight interested this 


great man. He gave his time, serv- 
ice, and money to'‘any person or 


group in trouble. Back in 1755 
when the Acadians were driven out 
of Nova Scotia by the British, they 
were scattered at various places 
along the eastern seacoast. Many 
of them were left at Philadelphia. 
They were not permitted to leave 
the ships until it was decided what 
should be done with them. Benezet 
was chosen to take charge. It was 
he who went about getting food, 
blankets, and medicines for these 
unfortunates. He aroused a feeling 
of tolerance toward them among 
the people of Philadelphia, and 
asked for funds to build small 
houses for them. He continued to 
work with them while they were 
getting used to living in the strange 
city which was so different from 
the pleasant farmlands of their 
former home. 

In the same year an Indian up- 
rising occurred on the Pennsyl- 
vania border. Benezet became in- 
terested and went to make peace 
among the peoples. He found that 
often the Indians were mistreated 
by the colonists, and the trouble 
came as a result. He worked for 
better understanding and kindness 
between the colonists and their In- 
dian neighbors. 

In addition to his tireless service 
to unfortunate people, Benezet 
found time to write a great deal 
to people in Europe and America. 
As early as 1750 he crusaded 
against slavery. Through writing 
he made people on both continents 
feel that the slave trade was unjust 
and cruel. He constantly wrote 
about the plight of the Negro and 
interested such people as John 
Wesley and Benjamin Rush. He 
sent a petition against slavery to 
Parliament. It had been signed by 
five hundred and thirty-five 
Friends. He even wrote to the 
Queens of England, France, and 
Portugal, and asked them to do all 
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ARLYLE onee said, ‘‘Cer- 
tainly the art of Writing is 
the most miraculous of all 
things man has devised. With the 

art of Writing, of which Printing 
is a simple, an inevitable and com- 
paratively insignificant corollary, 
the true reign of miracles for man- 
kind commenced.’’ 

The story of the spoken word, 
then the written word, and then 
the printed word is truly fascinat- 
ing and worth the attention of 
every one who likes to read. Since 
man is a social animal, the primary 
purpose of all spoken, written, or 
printed material has been and still 
is the communication of ideas. 
Stone, bark, metal and 
clay tablets, skins of animals, 
parchments, and paper have all 
been mediums for the communica- 
tion of ideas from one mind to an- 
other. The stamps which the an- 
cients used to impress patterns or 
names on vases and other objects, 
the engraved wooden plates used 
by the Chinese in the sixth century 
A. D., and the later printing 
blocks of the European were step- 
ping stones leading to the inven- 
tion of printing in the fifteenth 
century, either by Johann Guten- 
bere of Mainz or Laurenz Janssoen 
(or Coster) of Haarlem. There has 
always been a certain amount of 
obscurity concerning the actual in- 
ventor of printing with movable 
types, but the balance of opinion 
has always been in favour of Gu- 
tenberg. No matter where typoe- 
raphy originated, it was from 
Mainz that it spread to other parts 
of the world. In 1477, Caxton pub- 
lished The Dictes or Sayings of the 
Philosophers, the first book known 
to be printed in England. In 1638 
or 1639, the Cambridge Press, an- 
cestor of the present Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, printed Pierce’s Al- 
manac, said to be the first book, or 
probably the first pamphlet, to be 
printed in America. 

The rapid spread of printing 
aided publishing, which hitherto 
had heen somewhat diffienlt to ef- 
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fect; and the two have since been 
closely connected throughout their 
history. The story of publishing is 
just as fascinating as the story of 
printing. In the times of the an- 
cients publishing was done by 
mouth and by the written word. 
The psalmist wrote, ‘‘The Lord 
wave the word: great was the com- 
pany of those that published it.’’ 
In early Greece and Rome, when an 
author wished to publish his work, 
he would invite a number of friends 
to his house and read to them. 
Later, he would lecture publicly in 
the market-place or forum. If a 
work was considered very impor- 
tant, it was copied by students or 
others. This, according to Raw- 
lings ‘‘was the only way in which 
literary productions could be dis- 
persed and made known to the 
public at large.’’ One, therefore, 
can readily see how the invention 
of printing facilitated the matter 
of publishing. 

The early printer did not confine 
his efforts merely to printing, but 
he edited and published as well. It 
may not be amiss at this point ‘to 
differentiate between a printer and 
a publisher. According to Web- 
ster, a printer is one who works at 
the business of printing or the im- 
pressing of ‘‘letters, characters, or 
figures on paper, cloth, or other ma- 
terial.’’ A publisher, on the other 
hand, is one who publishes, or one 
who ‘‘issues, or causes to be issued, 
from the press and offers for sale 
or cireulation matter printed, or 
engraved, or the like.’’ So impor- 
tant and influential have been the 
two activities of printing and pub- 
lishing, that they have in many in- 
stances afforded lucrative careers 
for those desiring to be printers or 
publishers. 

The participation of the Negro in 
these activities has been by no 
means negligible. Fascinating is 
the story from March 16, 1827, 
when Russwurm’s Freedom’s Jour- 
nal was published in America, to 
the present, when approximately 
four hundred newspapers, maga- 
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zines, and bulletins are published 
by Negroes. Such papers as the 
Afro-American, Chieago Defender, 
and Pittsburgh Courter have as 
their aim not only the dissemina- 
tion of news by and about the Ne- 
gro but also the amelioration of the 
deplorable conditions resulting 
from race prejudice. The press 
has always been used effectively as 
a means of protest against oppres- 
sion and as an aid to the securing 
of freedom. The first printed pe- 
riodieals in England arose from the 
long struggle between Charles I 
and Parliament in the seventeenth 
century. The press was used in 
Freedom’s cause during the Ameri- 
can Revolution in the eighteenth 
century. Similarly the Negro press 
was born of a need for making 
known the protests of the Negro 
himself against the wrongs of slave- 
ry in the nineteenth century. 

Our early Negro editors and pub- 
lishers, despite handicaps of color, 
lack of finances, and educational 
opportunities, did a splendid job in 
calling the attention of the public 
to the injustices endured by the 
Negro, and in pleading for, first, 
the abolishing of slavery and, then, 
for the bestowal of equal privileges 
upon the colored people after the 
emancipation. 

Among the earlier editors and 
publishers, such as John B. Russ- 
wurm, James Smith, Samuel Cor- 
nish, Martin R. Delany, William 
Ilodges, Frederick Douglass, three 
are particularly interesting for 
their contribution to democracy : 
Stephen Myers, Charles B. Ray, 
and Thomas Hamilton. 

In 1842, Stephen Myers pub- 
lished at Albany, New York, the 
Elevator. Of very limited educa- 
tion but of great natural ability, 
Myers by dint of hard work and 
unceasing labour accomplished 
much by moulding publie opinion 
in favour of freedom for the slave. 
He himself had been a slave of Gen- 
eral Warren, an officer in the Amer- 
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ican Revolution. When Stephen was 
eighteen, he was set free; and there- 
after by pen and mouth devoted 
himself to securing the democratic 
way of life for his own people. The 
financial contributions of many 
prominent white men like Horace 
Greeley, Gerrit Smith, Thurlow 
Weed, and William Cassidy made 
it possible for the Elevator to have 
an extensive circulation. Unlike 
many pioneers, Myers lived to see 
the partial realization of his dream 
in the freedom of the slave after 
the Civil War. 

Another editor to fight in Free- 
dom’s cause was Charles B. Ray. 
In 1837, he became travelling agent 
for the Colored American; in 1838, 
one of its proprietors ; and in 1839, 
editor. Some quotations from the 
paper itself are enlightening: 
‘*Terms of the paper: The Colored 
American is published weekly by 
Charles B. Ray at No. 9 Spruce 
Street, New York, at two dollars 
per annum in advance, excepting 
where a local agent will be respon- 
sible to collect the balance, when 
one-half may be received in ad- 
vanee.’’ In the Prospectus of Vol- 
ume II the editor writes: ‘‘This is 
the only paper in the United States, 
published and edited by a colored 
man, and expressly for the colored 
people. 

‘‘Its objects are, more directly, 
the moral, social, and political ele- 
vation and improvement of the 
free, colored people; and the peace- 
ful emancipation of the enslaved. 
The editor, being a colored man, 
necessarily feels an interest in the 
welfare of the colored people, 
wherever found. 

‘The paper, therefore, will not 
be regardless of the welfare of col- 
ored people of other countries.”’ 
This last statement anticipates by 
over sixty years the advice of Pear] 
Buck to the graduating class ‘of 
Iloward University last June, when 
she urged the colored people of the 
United States to extend their inter- 
ests to other colored races of the 
world like the peoples of China or 
of India. 

Ray’s keen penetrating and 
analytical mind is seen in bis use 


of the dilemma when he writes: ‘‘If 
the Colored Americans are citizens 
of this country, it follows of course, 
that in the broadest sense, this 
country is our home. If we are 
not citizens of this country, then 
we cannot see of what country we 
are, or can be citizens; for Black- 
stone, who is quoted, we believe, as 
the standard of civil law, tells us 
that the strongest claim to citizen- 
ship is birthplace.’’ Ray’s sagacity 
is shown in his conviction that free- 
dom for the colored people was in 
vain unless they were instructed in 
the right use of their new responsi- 
bilities and duties. 

Ile devoted his life not only to 
the abolition of slavery but to the 
causes of temperance, welfare work, 
and education: for example, he as- 
sisted Myrtilla Miner in fitting up 
a building for the education of col- 
ored children during the days of 
slavery, in accordance with his fre- 


quently asserted belief that educa-— 


tion was the ‘‘only legacy the poor 
have for their children.”’ 


The last publisher to be men- 


tioned is Thomas Hamilton, editor 
of the Anglo-African Magazine, 
which he started in 1859. As a 
young boy, Thomas had the dream 
of doing a great work for his peo- 
ple in the publishing field. In his 
teens he published for several 
months a weekly paper called the 
People’s Press. Wis work in con- 
nection with this paper was val- 
uable apprenticeship for his publi- 
cation of the Anglo-African Maga- 
zine, which he aimed to make one 
of the ‘‘institutions’’ of the coun- 
try. 

The ‘‘Apology’’ in Volume I, 
Number 1, for January, 1859, very 
appropriately says of Hamilton: 
‘‘He would seem to be the right 
man in the right place ; for the class 
of whom he is the representative in 
Printing House Square, sorely need 
an independent voice in the ‘fourth 
estate.’ Frederick Douglass has 
said that ‘the twelve millions of 
blacks in the United States and its 
environs must occupy the notice 
and the care of the Almighty.’ 
These millions in order to assert 
and maintain their rank as men 
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among men, must speak for them- 
selves; no outside tongue, however 
gifted with eloquence, can tell their 
story; no outside eye, however 
penetrating, can see their wants; 
no outside organization, however 
benevolently intended can develop 
the energies and aspirations which 
make up their mission.’’ The An- 
glo-African Magazine, judging 
from its contents, reveals the edi- 
tor’s belief in this statement; for 
it contains many articles dealing 
with slavery, the slave-trade, the 
education of the Negro, and other 
subjects pertinent to the Negroes 
as a group. Hamilton’s assiduity 
and industry are seen in the fact 
that this magazine started without 
capital, and at the énd of the year, 
1859, he owed only a few hundred 
dollars. That he was able to keep 
it in circulation despite the fact 
that he worked single-handed with 
a family dependent on him for sup- 
port is a tribute to his genius and 
qualifications for the task. 

A letter* from an unknown 
friend reveals the esteem in which 
Hamilton was held and the extent 
of his influence. The letter reads: 
‘Believing that the publication of 
your invaluable magazine is doing 
more to do away with the wicked 
prejudice existing against the 
black man and to elevate him, so- 
cially and politically, than by any 
other effort being made; and feel- 
ing that great good would result 
from placing it within the reach of 
the masses, I will give ten dollars 
towards creating a fund for plac- 
ing a copy in every public library 
in this country.’’ 

Edward E. Whiting of the Bos- 
ton Herald says concerning the edi- 
torial writer that two essential 
qualities for a great editorial writer 
are moral convictions and intellec- 
tual integrity. Animated only by 
a desire to aid their people and 
make democracy a living principle 
for all mankind, Stephen Myers, 
Charles B. Ray, and Thomas Ham- 
ilton, judged by these two stand- 
ards, met the test and stand ap- 
proved. 


*The Anglo-African, Volume T, Num- 
ber 11, p. 368. 
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Above all we must bear in mind 
that on the first day of January, in 
1863, in the complications of the 
Civil War, Abraham Lincoln made 
good his declaration of the preced- 
ing September 22 and issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation — the 
very thing that William Lloyd Gar- 
rison set out to accomplish when he 
published on the first day of Jan- 
uary in 1831 the first issue of the 
Liberator. On this very day in 
1804 Haiti declared itself an inde- 
pendent nation by virtue of the vic- 
tories achieved by Toussaint Lou- 
verture and Dessalines. Kumbi, or 
Ghana, as the Arabs called it, was 
discovered at this time in 990 A. D. 
as a distinetly African kingdom of 
great splendor. The glory of this 
and other West African kingdoms 
did not easily fade in spite of the 
coming of Asiatic and European 
conquerors, for as late as January 
21, 1824, the Ashanti forces of Osai 
Tutu Kwamina defeated the flower 
of the British Imperial army under 
Sir Charles McCarthy at Assamako. 

Two American of the 
African colonization idea achieved 
well in this sphere- Paul Cuffe, a 
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rich Negro business man and sailor 
on the high seas in his own ships, 
the explorer of the West Coast of 
Africa where he paved the way for 
the settlement of both Sierra Leone 
and Liberia, was born January 17, 
1759; and Lott Cary, who sailed 
from this country for Liberia on 
January 23, 1821, and there gave 
his life as a sacrifice in missionary 
work, pioneer effort and public 
service, The 17th of January in 
1917 is the day when the United 
States purchased from Denmark 
the Virgin Islands. 

While thus remembering these 
well known men and their deeds, 
we must not forget those who as- 
sisted these workers and undertook 
on behalf of real democracy what 
many others were not in a position 
to do. Lueretia Mott, who stood 
second only to Garrison and Sum- 
ner in the abolition effort, was born 
on the 3rd day of January in 1793. 
Benjamin Lundy, who fought 
slavery by stimulating colonization, 
the man under whom Garrison 
made his first step toward an aboli- 
tion eareer, was born on the 4th 
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day of January in 1789. Benjamin 
Franklin, who bore testimony 
against slavery before the end of 
his career was born January 17, 
1706. On January 26, 1790, was 
born Bishop William Capers, of the 
Southern Methodist Church, who, 
although believing in the relation of 
master and slave, nevertheless, gave 
his life as a sacrifice in establishing 
missions for the slaves throughout 
South Carolina and by example 
stimulated similar efforts in behalf 
of such religious instruction else- 
where. On the 28th of January in 
1818 was born George S. Boutwell, 
the author of the Thirteenth 
Amendment that neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude except as 
punishment for crime shall exist in 
the United States. On the 29th of 
January in 1737 was born Thomas 
Paine, who in his writings and pub- 
lie life advocated that sort of de- 
mocracy which guarantees equality 
to all men regardless of race, creed, 
or color. On January 31, 1713, 
came into the world Anthony 
Benezet, who as early as 1750 
opened a school for Negroes in 
Philadelphia. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Things to Be Done 


The important events of January 
offer many opportunities for art 
work in the lower grades. The Vir- 
gin Islands which became our pos- 
session in the other World War, 
will figure for some time now as a 
strategic point during this present 
conflict. By pictures and pam- 
phlets which may be obtained from 
the United States Department of 
Interior scenes from the life of the 
natives of that archipelago may be 
clearly drawn. Children will find 
delight in copying and coloring 
such pictures. 

Likewise the career of Paul Cuffe 
offers opportunities for art work. 
He was the owner of as many as 
three ships. It is not possible to 
obtain pictures of all these ves- 
sels, but from their descriptions as 
brigs, frigates and schooners the 
children can approximate with 
much certainty exactly what these 
ships looked like. At the same time 
the work of Lott Cary takes us be- 
yond that of Cuffe in Sierra Leone 
to Liberia which has been brought 
into prominence during the present 
war as one of the important bases 
of action against the Axis powers. 
Pictures of the people in Liberia 
may be obtained from the United 
States Department of State and 
from the War Department in 
Washington, D. C. Very often, 
moreover, useful pictures and relics 
of this type are otherwise available 
in the very communities where they 
are desired. In almost any large 
city are returned missionaries from 
Liberia and other parts of Africa 
from which they have brought back 
such materials as souvenirs. These 
materials in some cases have been 
given to libraries like those at Wil, 
berforee, West Virginia State Col- 
lege, Howard, Hampton, Atlanta, 
Tuskegee, Dillard, and Lincoln. 
The Schomburg Collection in the 
135th Street Branch Library has a 
fine exhibit of these materials. 
Some of the largest Negro churches 
are thus supplied, and better still 


their publishing houses in Philadel- 
phia, Nashville, and Jackson. Call 
on these for help. 

Children have also the opportu- 
nity to visit the places where some 
of the heroes of our history lived 
and achieved. Among these are 
Philadelphia where toiled Anthony 
Benezet, Lucretia Mott, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Thomas Paine; Bal- 
timore, where once Lundy and Gar- 
rison operated; Boston, where the 
latter and Charles Sumner and oc- 
easionally Paul Cuffe functioned ; 
Richmond, Virginia, where once 
labored Lott Cary ; and rural South 
Carolina, where Bishop Capers in- 
structed the slaves. 


Questions on the 
December Issue 


Why were abolitionists considered 
by oppenents of democracy as mad 
men or lunatics? Why were these 
reformers called infidels? 

We hear much about the efforts of 
John Brown, William Lloyd Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips. Were they the 
only prominent abolitionists? 

Make a list of all the prominent 
abolitionists and give the other im- 
portant achievements to their credit— 
deeds that had no special bearing upon 
the Negro? 

In what way was Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson ahead of most advo- 
eates of democracy, even the other 
abolitionists? 

How do you account for the change 
of the sentiment of John Paul Jones 
from the proslavery to the antislavery 
attitude? 

What are the reasons for man’s slow 
progress toward democracy? How 
much nearer are we to democracy to- 
day than 150 years ago? 


Book of the Month 


Free Negro Labor and Property 
Holding in Virginia, 1830-1860, by 
Dr. L. P. Jackson (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, 1942) comes 
as a surprise. When we mention the 
Free Negro as a factor in our life be- 
fore the Civil War, before that na- 
tional conflict when the race as a whole 
was supposedly emancipated, we have 
to offer an explanation, even to Ne- 
groes themselves. They are so unin- 
formed as to their own history that they 
often make the mistake of present-day 
whites who think of all Negroes as hav- 


ing been slaves up to 1865 except those 
few who happened to be in the North. 

As a matter of fact in 1860 there 
were more Negroes in the South al- 
ready free than in the free States. 
Louisiana, South Carolina, Kentucky 
and Delaware each had more free Ne- 
groes than Massachusetts, in which 
lived most of this element in New Eng- 
land. Maryland with 83,942 and Vir- 
ginia with 58,042 had more free Ne- 
groes than nearby Pennsylvania with 
56,949. In both Maryland and the 
District of Columbia, which had 11,- 
131 free Negroes at that time, the ten- 
dency for several decades had been 
such that the Free Negro population 
was outgrowing the slave population. 
In 1860 as many as 488,070 free Ne- 
groes had already conquered slavery. 

Writers of American History often 
mention the free Negroes of that ante 
bellum period but what they say is 
taken mainly from the abuse heaped 
upon the free Negroes at that time be- 
cause they were not wanted in the land 
of slavery. The system required only 
the master class and slaves—persons 
whom the masters said had to be held 
as bondmen and directed like children, 
because they could not take care of 
themselves in a free society. Now, 
when a Negro became free and made a 
good living as an artisan, a mechanic, 
a business man, or even as a slavehold- 
er himself, the argument supporting 
slavery was thereby overthrown. 

Throughout the slaveholding area 
free Negroes were mentioned only to 
be condemned. At times laws were 
passed here and there to compel free 
Negroes to leave the state or be re- 
enslaved, but they stood so well that 
influential whites could be found to 
petition legislatures that by special ar- 
rangement they be permitted to re- 
main. In several of such states there 
were offered in the legislatures bills to 
compel all free Negroes to leave for 
Africa, but these free Negroes had 
made themselves so essential to the few 
industries of the South that such bills 
could never become laws. What writ- 
ers take from the speeches and edi- 
torials with respect to the ante-bellum 
free Negroes, then, is hardly worth 
reading. What the pro-slavery leaders 
said was in keeping with the custom of 
denouncing a class which they could 
not control as easily as they did the 
slaves, and yet a class that had made 
itself too indispensable to be deported 
without economic loss. 

Dr. Jackson’s book is one of the 
few treatments which approach the 
study of the free Negroes scientifically. 
He has not taken up much time with 
the abuse heaped upon this class of 
persons. He has not concerned him- 
self so much with what the free Negro 
was not but with what he was. For- 
tunately, too, although the story deals 
with profound matters like the role of 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Why are trades unions as a 
rule hostile to Negro labor? 

The answer may be given in one 
word—ignorance, the inability of 
the white laboring classes to under- 
stand that they cannot permanent- 
ly advance their cause while ex- 
cluding the Negro workers who con- 
stitute more than a tenth of the 
laborers of the United States. In 
a detailed explanation we would 
find this ignorance manifesting it- 
self in race prejudice, misunder- 
standing of economic laws, failure 
to learn from the past, and down- 
right selfishness. 

This situation was not as bad a 
century ago as it is today. About 
that time all important reform 
movements in this country were 
just beginning, and one class of re- 
formers usually helped the other. 
The people for whom they pleaded 
were far down in the social and eco- 
nomic scale, and they often com- 
bined their forces to meet the privi- 


leged classes who kept them down. 
These leaders were trying to re- 
form the treatment of prisoners, to 
change our harsh laws, to enforce 


temperance, to secure votes for 
women, to educate the youth in 
schools supported by taxation, and 
to emancipate the Negroes. Often 
on the same platform were found 
leaders to speak for all the causes. 
In the case of labor, however, 
some hostility soon appeared in 
the ranks. In the first place, the 
poor whites of the South were han- 
dicapped by both slave labor and 
free Negro labor, The poor whites 
could not find employment as long 
as owners could have their work 
(lone by slaves whom they owned, 
or by free Negroes who by custom 
had to work than 
white men doing the same work. 
The situation did not improve 
any near the middle of the nine- 
teenth century when the South in 
order to arrest its decline estab- 
lished industries. The Negro slaves 
and free Negroes who built the 
railroads and improved the water- 
ways to tap the resources of that 
were taken also into the 


for less poor 


section 


mines and factories which these in- 
ternal improvements made possible. 
At that time, however the poor 
whites did not count for much in 
the South, and they could not make 
any headway against an economic 
order built upon master and slave. 
The southern poor whites had to 
be freed by the Civil War just as 
the Negroes were. 

This blocking of the pathway to 
labor progress by this combination 
of master and slave had more effect 
outside of the South. The laboring 
classes on free soil understood that 
they were handicapped by such 
competition and learned to despise 
slave labor. Some of the support 
given the abolitionists in the North 
was due to the belief that the coun- 
try could never fulfill its destiny 
while dragging along at the slow 
rate that slave labor must go. This 
sentiment against slave labor might 
have resulted in friendship for the 
slave more generally than it did, 
but at the time this question was 
being hotly debated Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians and Germans, com- 
ing to this country to escape hard- 
ship and persecution in Europe, 
had to compete with free Negro la- 
bor in Northern cities. These for- 
eigners had to work mainly at 
menial labor as did the Negroes in 
the North; and, having a_ better 
background than their sable com- 
petitors, they outstripped the Ne- 
eroes. 

What these foreigners could not 
accomplish by efficiency they ae- 
complished by foree—by riots in 
cities like New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati, where 
lawless bands murdered Negroes, 
destroyed their property, and drove 
many of the survivors to other 
points in the North or into Can- 
ada. The Negroes left behind in 
these cities suffered immensely 
from unemployment. some 
places Negro men could not find 
anything at all to do, and had to 
live on what their wives could earn 
as washerwomen—a class of labor- 
ers with whom these foreigners did 
not desire to compete. Forttnate 


was the Negro man who secured for 
a wife a woman known to be a good 
family laundress, Such women had 
the pick of the town. 

Thus the poor whites of the 
North, unlike their corresponding 
friends in the South, had power 
from the very beginning of the 
labor movement about a century 
ago. When they came to compete 
with Negro labor in the North they 
learned not only to hate slave labor, 
but the slave also. Negroes, escap- 
ing from slavery to the North, 
therefore, were not wanted in the 
trades unions. The general opin- 
ion was that the Negro laborer was 
being used by employers to break 
strikes and to keep wages down. 
The Negro worked for less, or by 
custom was forced to do so, and 
naturally had a lower standard of 
living. The excitement of the Civil 
War did not help matters much for 
the Negroes in the North. When 
the war took the turn of an effort 
to free Negroes it was largely the 
Irish laboring element that started 
the Anti-draft Riots of 1863 when 
some Negroes in New York City 
were killed and many of their 
homes were destroyed. 

After the Civil War a few whites 
and Negroes of vision saw the wis- 
dom of organizing Negro labor. 
The Knights of Labor and _ the 
Farmers Alliance once had a fol- 
lowing among Negroes. Isaac 
Myers, the greatest of the Negro 
labor leaders of that day, made a 
strenuous effort to get Negroes into 
the trades unions, but unfortunate- 
ly, he, and especially the Negro 
politicians who associated them- 
selves with the movement, tried to 
make polities out of it, and the un- 
dertaking gradually failed. In 
practically all the national meet- 
ings held for this purpose Lang- 
ston, Douglass, or some other politi- 
cal leader was there to tell the Ne- 
gro laborers to stand by the Grand 
Old Party and vote the straight 
ticket the usual day in November. 

At several times since that day 
the trades unions have realized the 
danger of keeping up their hostility 
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toward the Negro laborer and have 
made some effort to change this at- 
titude. During the other World 
War when labor was very much in 
demand and the Negro was in a po- 
sition to weaken the trades union in 
their effort to increase wages, the 
American Federation of Labor 
made the gesture of passing an 
amendment providing against dis- 
crimination on account of race, 
ereed, or color; but the trades 
unions making up the American 
Federation of Labor kept the 
clauses in their constitutions which 
exclude Negroes from membership. 
This leaves the Negro the same 
place where he was—outside of 
trades unions and a menace as a 
strikebreaker when the trades 
unions try to enforce their de- 
mands. The Negro laborer gets no 
comfort out of this situation, but 
the trades unions force him to this 
position. Since the other World 
War a number of trades unions 
without the restrictions which some 
carry have taken in larger numbers 
of Negroes—for example, the Unit- 


ed Mine Workers. The Congress of 


Industrial Organizations, more- 
over, has given Negro labor new 
grounds for hope in their rapid rise 
without discrimination with respect 
to race. The unions of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor control- 
ling the higher pursuits of labor, 
however, are still adamant in spite 
of the President’s order against 
such discrimination in war indus- 
tries. 


2. To what extent has labor be- 
come a political force in this 
country ? 

This question may be answered 
both in the affirmative and the neg- 
ative. As an organized force of it- 
self—as a distinet labor party— 
labor has not made much headway 
in the United States. In the first 
place, the organization of the 
laboring people as a political party 
would be a bold step toward class 
strife which this country dreads. 
The struggle between the employer 
and the employee has been fought 
out hitherto through strikes and 
the enactmeut of special legislation 
in. favor of the. lahoring classes. 


Then there are so many other 
forces in our social, economic and 
political life that a party projected 
primarily to advance the interests 
of labor alone does not as yet ap- 
peal to the majority of our citizens 
—not even to a majority of the la- 
borers themselves. A white trades 
union member in the South will 
vote the straight Democratic ticket 
because he believes that this party 
may be depended upon in the final 
analysis to keep the Negro down. 
A white trades union member in 
the Northern industrial center will 
be inclined to vote the Republican 
ticket because its high tariff policy 
favors American industry which, 
he believes, assures him employ- 
ment. Negroes would like to ad- 
vance the interests of labor, but 
they cannot go back on the party 
that freed them even if it has not 
done anything for them since that 
time. Recently, too, Negroes have 
become indebted to the New Deal. 
And so on, because of traditions 
there are proportionately few vot- 
ing laborers to stand by labor when 
election day approaches. 

Another weakness of the political 
effort of labor is that its leaders are 
too much like the employers whom 
they combat. Neither desires to 
give an inch and each desires to ad- 
vance his cause at the expense of 
the other. We see this radicalism 
in the labor leadership more read- 
ily than we do the same attitude 
among the employers because the 
present regime is one of capitalistic 
control and what labor advocates is 
a complete swing in the other direc- 
tion. People generally do not like 
to make radical changes, although 
what labor demands is no more rad- 
ical than what we have today. Un- 
fortunately, labor has blocked its 
own pathway at times by violence 
to the extent of destruction of life 
and property. The recent sit-down 
strikes went a little ahead of pub- 
lie opinion, and had to be aban- 
doned. If labor ever becomes the 
strong force in politics of which it 
is capable it must work along the 
lines which the public considers to 


be wholly within the law. 


. The .distinetly. political or- 
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ganizations have lost some ground 
among the laborers themselves by 
the insincerity of their leadership. 
The laboring element too easily 
gives an ear to the unprincipled 
agitator, and when he is once en- 
throned he conducts his office for 
selfish purposes. Many demagogues, 


seeing how easily unlearned people 


may be duped, have used labor 
groups as means to an end. In 
cases where they found it advanta- 
geous to trade in politics they have 
made themselves the adjunct of a 
party already well established 
rather than proceed independently 
at great sacrifice until the labor 
party may have a creditable stand- 


ing. 


Benjamin Franklin 
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he was made a colonel in the army. 

His public services continued in 
a larger way when he became Presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. By this time he had 
become rich as a printer and busi- 
ness man. He became a_philan- 
thropist, donating large sums of 
money to schools, colleges, and 
churches. 

Franklin was a diplomat. When 
the colonies saw that they could 
not secure their rights from Great 
Britain, they turned to France, at 
that time the bitter enemy of Brit- 
ain, as a possible ally. Franklin 
traveled in that country, and 
gained the friendship and help of 
the French people. The King of 
France, therefore, was persuaded 
to sign with the United States a 
treaty of defensive alliance, and by 
this help this country became inde- 
pendent. 

Great Britain in trying to block 
this alliance, had engaged David 
Hartley, informal agent of George 
III, to intercede in her behalf 
through Benjamin Franklin. The 
two dined together one evening. 
Hartley spoke: ‘‘This is excellent 
Burgundy, Mr. Franklin.’’ ‘‘ Thank 
vou, sir,’’ replied Franklin. Hart- 
ley lost no time in pressing his 
point, remarking, ‘‘If you intercede 
in negotiating an arrangement be- 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Charles Sumner and 
John Marshall Harlan, 
Friendsof Democracy 


(Continued from page 74) 


ing Sumner’s absence his term ex- 
pired, but Massachusetts reelected 
him in the spirit of keeping that 
chair vacant as the most eloquent 
testimony that the people of that 
commonwealth fearlessly supported 
their spokesman in his attack on 
slavery and his efforts for a real 
democracy. 

During the Civil War Sumner 
rendered great serviee. As chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee his brilliant scholarship and 
acquaintance with European 
statesmen kept Lincoln and his eab- 
inet informed on _ the political 
thought in England with respect to 
the situation in the United States 
and thus blocked the recognition of 
the Confederacy by that country. 
Sumner advocated the enlistment 
of Negroes in the army, the estab- 
lishment of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, and the extension of suffrage 
to Negroes. Nowadays it is cus- 
tomary for so-called historians to 
blame Sumner and Thaddeus Stev- 
ens for granting Negroes the right 
to participate fully in the rehabili- 
tation of the seceding states, but 
these critics have never been able 
to point out any other alternative 
except to permit the former slave- 
holders to reenslave the Negroes, 

Down to the end of his career 
Sumner was fearless in advancing 
whatever measure he considered to 
be right. He did not harmonize 
with Andrew Johnson and was 
chiefly instrumental in having the 
President impeached. He lost the 
friendship of England by his stand 
on our claims against her for vio- 
lating the laws of neutrality. Sum- 
ner opposed Grant’s effort to annex 
Santo Domingo, and Grant vindic- 
tively deposed Sumner from the 
chairmanship of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Sumner’s last 
great effort was to secure the enact- 
ment of the Civil Rights Bill—a 
national law by which no one might 
diseriminate against Negroes in ho- 
tels, in taverns, in theatres, on 
steamboats, on railroads, and the 


like because of their color. At first 
he included also a clause against 
discrimination in schools, but this 
was finally dropped because of the 
strong opposition against the mea- 
sure in any form. Sumner fought 
hard for the passage of the bill, and 
when he died in 1874 his last word 
to a friend in Congress was ‘‘ Take 
eare of my Civil Rights Bill.’’ This 
measure was finally passed in 1875. 

Almost before this measure be- 
came a law, however, agents of race 
hate and opponents of democracy 
began to plan the nullification of 
the measure, In the first place, the 
former slaveholding element, then 
in control of the revived Democratic 
Party, began to convince the Anti- 
Negro group in the North that the 
emancipation of the Negroes was 
not wise and that the effort to make 
them full-fledged citizens was one 
of the greatest blunders of the time. 
The former slaveholding states 
finally induced the Republican Par- 
ty in 1876 to give up its effort to 
control that section of the country 
through Negroes. The Republican 
Party by this time had ceased to be 
humanitarian, and did not need the 
Negro vote to carry the country. 
With its advocacy of high tariff for 
protection industries had flourished 
throughout the North and that see- 
tion soon became as solidly Repub- 
lican as the South after overthrow- 
ing the reconstructed governments 
became solidly Democratic. Then 
followed in the South laws which 
hedged around the War Amend- 
ments and the Civil Rights Bill. 
The Negroes appealed to the courts 
for the enforcement of the equality 
and justice vouchsafed in the laws 
and the constitution of the United 
States, but the Anti-Negro courts 
found some subterfuge by which 
they could evade declaring such 
measures unconstitutional, and 
they still stand as the undoing of 
the Negro as a citizen. These tri- 
bunals, sanctioning what the legis- 
latures have done, have reduced 
him to the level of a subject of the 
United States — one required to 
bear all the burdens of a citizen 
but prevented from enjoying its 
privileges and immunities. 

While all the others of the judi- 
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ciary stood as large a majority 
against the Negroes before the 
courts, John Marshall Harlan, as 
a member of the United States Su- 
preme Court, dissented from the 
unreasonable and undemocratic de- 
crees of that high tribunal. Har- 
lan had long known service to de- 
mocracy. He was born in Boyle 
County, Kentucky, June 1, 1833. 
He was educated at Centre College 
at Danville and finished the law 
course at Transylvania University 
in Lexington in 1853. He served as 
county judge of Franklin County 
from 1858 to 1859. He ran for 
Congress on the Whig ticket in 
1859, but was defeated. Ile was an 
elector on the Constitutional Union 
Ticket in 1860. When the Civil 
War came he organized the 10th 
United States Volunteer Infantry 
and served it as colonel until 1863 
when he was elected Attorney Gen- 
eral for Kentucky by the Union 
Party. He was reelected in 1865. 
In 1867 he moved to Louisville to 
practice law, and there he became 
the leader of the Republican Party 
in the State. On this ticket he ran 
twice for governor but was defeat- 
ed. On November 29, 1877, he be- 
came an Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court and 
filled that position ereditably until 
he died. October 14, 1911. 

Harlan’s great service to democ- 
racy came when the Negroes were 
being jimerowed by a series of hos- 
tile laws which set them off to them- 
selves under harsh restrictions 
which were not enforced against 
cats and dogs. Negroes appealed to 
the courts on the grounds that such 
hostile laws violated the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution 
which provides that ‘‘no state shall 
make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any state deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, without due process of law, 
nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws.’’ The genuflecting courts 
decided that, while a state could 
not do these acts of diserimination, 
persons or groups of persons in the 
states could not be prevented from 
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doing so. When the states later be- 
gan to provide by law for such dis- 
crimination themselves, forcing Ne- 
groes out of hotels, public parks, 
and places of amusement frequent- 
ed by whites the courts held that 
in the exercise of what is called po- 
lice power the state had the author- 
ity to control persons and their 
property, and that the Federal 
Government cannot interfere in 
such matters. 

When the United States Supreme 
Court supinely cringed to the de- 
mands of race-hate and gave these 
decisions against democracy John 
M. Harlan dissented and gave an 
opinion to the contrary. He held 
that these jimcrow laws were not 
only in contravention of the Four- 
teenth Amendment but also of the 
Thirteenth, which declared that 
neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude shall exist in the United 
States. Of what value is a law 


abolishing slavery, if the badges 
and incidents of slavery remain to 
perpetuate it in another form? If 
the Negro is restricted in his right 
to move from place to place, to 


choose his own friends, and to asso- 
ciate with them, if a Negro cannot 
live in this country except when 
labelled as an undesirable and 
treated accordingly, he is not a free 
man. He is still a slave. The fram- 
ers of these amendments had in 
mind that the former slave-holding 
area might desire thus to perpet- 
uate slavery and, to guard against 
such a policy, they had the consti- 
tution thus amended. Harlan point- 
ed out also that in the laws provid- 
ing for separate but equal facilities 
for both races there was no way to 
enforce the provision for equality 
inasmuch as the very law itself pro- 
vided for inequality. In these 
opinions Ilarlan stood alone, and 
he was not afraid thus to stand, for 
in the long run justice and one 
make a majority. 


Stumbling Blocks 


to Democracy 
(Continued from page 75) 


those thus favorably  cireum- 
stanced. Money from such sources 
goes to finance the political party 


in power and sometimes to enrich 
political leaders personally. Rare- 
ly can such cases be prosecuted, al- 
though our laws so provide. It is 
difficult to secure evidence inas- 
much as both the giver and receiver 
of such a bribe are guilty. The one 
cannot easily incriminate the other 
without exposing his own crime. 
Some of the cases of bribery have 
become well known. Almost any 
old citizen in Florida says Flagler 
bought up the Florida Legislature 
to have it enact a law making in- 
sanity grounds for divorcee. His 
wife had lost her mind and he 
wanted to wed another. Mark 
Hanna when facing a deadlock in 
his effort to be elected to the 
United States Senate from Ohio 
found it possible to buy the few 
votes he needed. One man, it is 
said, received as much as $50,000 
for his vote. At that time United 
States Senators usually got into of- 
fice in such fashion, and the change 
was made to election by popular 
vote to make bribery more difficult. 
This change, however, did not re- 
move corruption. Recently a prom- 
inent Democrat complained that 
the Republican candidate for Unit- 
ed States Senate in Ohio spent 
$750,000 to be elected. Thereupon 
someone inquired why the Demo- 
crats did not order an investiga- 
tion, and the informer promptly 
replied that they were afraid to 
touch the affair because the unsuc- 
cessful Democratic opponent spent 
$500,000 in that campaign. 
Because the love of money is so 
strong in man and it has been pos- 
sible to influence government there- 
by greed has become dominant in 
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modern countries because it means 
tremendous power, if not checked. 
Such power may be used as a 
means to thwart the will of the 
people and more strongly intrench 
the rich for other conquests in the 
acquisition of things material. In 
a country like the United States 
where money is all but worshipped 
the will of the people cannot be 
easily transferred to the govern- 
ment over the opposition of the 
rich. In a community of a thou- 
sand voters with one a millionaire 
the others may promptly vote as 
they like, but the wealthy voter to 
whom they have to look for means 
of subsistence will dictate the pol- 
icy of the government in that com- 
munity. 

It has often been said, then, that 
the only hope for the weak is to 
become one of the strong. This at- 
titude stimulates greed and in the 
proportion as it succeeds the gov- 
ernment of the country becomes 
one dictated by the few who own 
it. It is a well known fact that the 
United States of America is owned 
and controlled by less than a hun- 
dred rich families. In the British 
Empire wealth is concentrated in 
the hands of a still smaller number 
of families upon whose possessions 
the sun never sets. 

Such a wide gap between the 
status of the rich and that of the 
poor leads inevitably to class differ- 
ences and class strife which make a 
real democracy impossible. There 
can be no equality of the poor among 
the rich, no chance for justice for 
the poor as long as it must be as- 
sured by removal of injustice im- 
posed upon the poor by the rich. 
The only hope for the poor is to 
destroy the rich; but this would be 
unwise, for the destruction of the 
rich is the destruction of the coun- 
try since this class owns the coun- 
try. At times the poor by large 
majorities have apparently voted 
the rich out of office and enacted 
laws in favor of the underprivi- 
leged ; but laws are not laws if they 
cannot be enforced, and wealth 
blocks the execution of measures 
hostile to those who own the coun- 
try. 

Strikes are ordered to increase 


i 


wages, and to make peace the in- 
dustrialists of the country yield 
and grant the rate demanded ; but 
aut the same time they increase the 
cost of what the laboring classes 
must consume, and thus bring them 
back to the very position where 
they were before the increase in 
wages was granted. The strikers 
themselves are no better off, and 
others not in a position to enforce 
similar demands are worse off than 
they were before the strike. Bitter- 
ness, then, increases sometimes to 
the point of actual clashes, but such 
disturbances are usually quelled 
with loss of life among the poor 
trying thus to redress their griev- 
ances. Some of the property of the 
rich may be destroyed in the melee, 
but this is replaced later by some 
indirect on the very 
poor who destroyed it. 


assessment 


To make more headway toward 
democracy leaders have long urged 
closer cooperation between the rich 
and poor, between the employer 
and the employee, between those 
who have and those who have not. 
Such leaders say that what we need 
is neither the domination of the 
rich nor that of the poor but gov- 
ernment for the good of all. The 
rich, however, insist that the great- 
est good of the greatest number lies 
in protecting them in the enjoy- 
ment of what they have acquired, 
for they have developed the coun- 
try and made opportunities for the 
poor to earn a living and at the 
time have supplied them 
clothing, food, and shelter at much 
less cost than in days of long ago. 


sale 


The rich, of course, are adamant 
just as any other class long in con- 
trol, and the laboring classes have 
tended to become more volcanic in 
their efforts. The sit-down strikes 
are the most recent manifestations 
of this sort, but nothing was there- 
by accomplished. The majority of 
the people frowned down upon that 
procedure. It did not bring us 
any nearer to equality and justice 
for all. No one doubts that the 
ileal procedure would be for all 
conflicting elements to agree to 
whatever is best for the common 
good, but no man with the wisdom 


to show these classes what is best 
for the common ‘good has yet ap- 


peared on the horizon. This un- 
solved problem therefore leaves 
democracy as something yet to. be 
attained. 


Sectionalism is another stum- 
bling block to democracy. Men 
separated by natural barriers, from 
the main stem of the population 
or differentiated from others by 
economic differences due to natu- 
ral endowment, often develop away 
from each other to the extent of 
becoming perpetually hostile. It 
becomes worse when these people 
belong to different stocks, speak 
different languages, and have differ- 
ent religions and other ways of 
life. Greece at its best never had a 
strong government because of the 
natural barriers which prevented 
nationalism. Every section was 
looking out for itself, and none 
would make sacrifices for the com- 
mon welfare. Sectionalism came 
near breaking up the Union in our 
own country because people of the 
same race living in different cli- 
mates could not unite on the en- 
slavement of the Negro which one 
section found profitable and the 
other unprofitable. While one see- 
tion worked gradually toward the 
democratic ideal the other took the 
opposite course; and, in spite of a 
nominal abolition of the system, 
that section is still fighting demoe- 
racy. At the same time the fron- 
tier Westerners in the United 
States became arrayed against the 
more modernized East and kept 
things upset in polities for a num- 
ber of years. The rivalry of the 
West and East is still an important 
factor to be reckoned with in all 
matters national and international 
to which the Federal Government 
must give attention, The West re- 
fuses to be financially tributary to 
the East, and the latter will not 
readily yield to the demands of 
those engaged mainly in the pro- 
duction of foods and raw materials. 
Neither section, then, is fighting 
for equality and justice for all. 


Some one has suggested that sec- 
tions differing so widely should be- 
come independent of each other. 
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This, however, would never remedy 
difficult situations. As independent 
countries they would give still 
greater freedom to such rivalry. 
While -politically independent they 
would not be economically indepen- 
dent. In each of such small neigh- 
boring countries would be found 
persons interested financially in 
others and contending for conces- 
sions which to them would be prof- 
itable. If the South had become 
independent in 1865 there would 
have still remained those in the 
North who from across the border 
would have interfered with slavery. 
Even before the Civil War there 
were Quakers who organized the 
Free Produce Movement to prevent 
the use of products of slave labor 
in free states; and Northern busi- 
ness men were helping to mob and 
silence the abolitionists in their 
section because the interference 
with slavery might break up their 
trade with the agricultural South. 
Selfishness, the worst enemy of 
democracy, has no bounds. 
Another stumbling block to de- 
mocracy is religious prejudice. A 
man believes in a certain way of ap- 
peasing his ‘‘God,’’ and considers 
as on the wrong track all who do 
not believe as he does. The people 
in a country accept one sort of 
faith and become so devoted there- 
to as to denounce other countries 
believing to the contrary. The peo- 
ple of one continent decide as a 
majority to espouse a religion as 
the best approach of mankind to 
divinity and brand as the ‘‘ Dark 
Continent’’ another which adheres 
to the faith of their fathers. The 
so-called Christians even go further 
in sending missionaries to convert 
the heathen, for when things do 
not thus proceed satisfactorily they 
send armies to crush the infidels. 
As long as matters proceed thus 
there is not only strife from with- 
out, but in the progress toward tol- 
eration as a step toward democracy 
the strife becomes internal in a 
country which might have other- 
wise been peaceful. Toleration is 
not always toleration. If a man is 
willing to send an army to a for- 
eign country to impose his faith 
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upon another, that same man would 
seriously object to living with or 
being influenced by such devotees 
within his own land. We say that 
we have had toleration in this coun- 
try since the American revolution 
but we do not yet have real tolera- 


tion. The Jew is still isolated and 
restricted here because of his reli- 
gion. He is not wanted in many 
positions. Ile cannot reside in cer- 
tain parts of cities. His children 
cannot attend private schools estab- 
lished for the aristocracy, although 
the Jew applying may be extremely 
rich. 

The Catholics are just as badly 
off on account of religious preju- 


dice. Many Americans are so nar- 
row as not to desire association 
with Catholics. They would not 


like to see a Catholic employed to 
teach their children or to occupy a 
position of public trust. Of course, 
there are Catholic communities 
with the same attitude toward the 
Protestants, as persons in New 
York and New England will testi- 
fy. The most striking example of 
our intolerance was the way in 
which the most thoroughly Protes- 
tant section of the country bolted 
the Democratic party in 1928 when 
it nominated Alfred E. Smith of 
New York for the presidency of the 
United States. Smith is an able 
man and had made an excellent 
Governor of New York, but vicious 
attacks were hurled at him through 
the press and from the Protestant 
pulpits trying to make it appear 
that we were about to be made sub- 
ject to the religious bigotry and 
persecution of the Middle Ages. 
Purely because of our intolerance, 
then, a capable man was deprived 
of his right to rise to the highest 
office within the gift of his nation. 

Along with the other stumbling 
blocks to democracy is encountered 
another which is the worst of all— 
race hate. In fact, race hate is coh- 
nected closely with most of these 
handicaps to democratic progress. 
Race hate often figures in greed of 
conquest, class strife, politics, sec- 
tionalism and religious prejudice. 
One race may not be considered as 
good as another because of the im- 


pression that its religion is wadesir- 
able as in the case of the Jew. A 
race may be considered as justly ex- 
ploited because of having a religion 
different from another which is po- 
litically advantageous to the ma- 
jority, as in the case of the English 
hatred for the Irish. Of course, 
because of his color, the Negro is 
hated by the Christians although 
the Negro belongs to their denomi- 
nations. God made the Negro 
black, the Christians contend, and 
thus made him inferior—a member 
of a low species to be the hewer of 
wood and drawer of water for the 
other members of the human family 
that God has so highly favored. 
When we think of the fact that men 
are so insane as to believe such doc- 
trines we may say that social in- 
sanity is a stumbling block to de- 
moeracy. 

In our own country race hate is 
so deeply imbedded in the minds 
of the people that they will make 
any sacrifice to perpetuate it. Dur- 
ing the present conflict the race- 
hating section of this country has 
declared that, rather than give up 
race prejudice to assure the na- 
tional unity necessary to win the 
war, they would see the country 
invaded and subdued by the Axis. 
In other words, in everything so- 
cial, economic and _ political the 
hatred of the Negro and the pro- 
gram which it requires must come 
first. In that section, therefore, 
democracy has not been able to get 
a footing. Not only has the Negro 
been eliminated from the govern- 
ment, but even the poor whites 
have been gradually removed from 
the scene by the poll tax and other 
devices. That section, therefore, 
instead of making progress toward 
the democratic ideal has tended to 
revert to the state of things before 
the Civil War when the entire 
slaveholding area was controlled by 
a small minority of the privileged 
few. 

This attitude not only prevents 


progress in that section, but 
throughout the nation. Laws pro- 


posed to remedy these conditions. 


cannot be enacted in Congress even 
when a majority of the legislators 


would vote for them. The Negro- 
baiting and race-hating protago- 
nists are so militant that they fili- 
buster and kill time in other ways 
to prevent a vote on such bills. 
Those professing to be advancing 
democracy are so weak-kneed as to 
yield in such conflicts, and oli- 
garchy still remains supreme. 


Lucretia Mott 


(Continued from page 76) 


coming embittered by the experi- 
ence, she turned her thoughts 
heavenward. So affected was she 
that she was moved one day to ex- 
press herself in a Friends’ meeting 
through a simple prayer. She met 
with such sympathy and encourage- 
ment that she afterwards spoke 
often and became a minister. 


James Mott was now prospering 
in the cotton business so that they 
could spare the time to go in their 
carriage to speak at Quaker meet- 
ings in the surrounding country. 
It was on one such trip that Luere- 
tia received her first real impres- 
sion of slavery. As they journeyed 
through Baltimore, Louisville, and 
Wheeling, they saw male adult Ne- 
groes marched through the city 
streets, faces southward and arms 
chained, followed by women and 
children. Leather-skinned Amer- 
icans with dropping mustaches 
stained with tobacco juice drove 
them along as if they were driving 
home a herd of cattle. 

She spoke of the situation to 
Elias Howe, an old friend, who sug- 
gested a boycott of produce raised 
by slave labor as a means to dis- 
courage black bondage. She did 
not follow him at first. Then one 
day, in the quiet of a Quaker meet- 
ing, the conviction came to her that 
henceforth she would not use any 
goods produced by slave labor. She 
knew it meant the sacrifice of com- 
forts and money, that it would 
mean using materials too shoddy 
for a person of her position in 
Quaker society, but she had made 
up her mind. She thought that 
slavery was wrong, and that no 
argument or talk of its necessity 
could make it right. The Constitu- 
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tion of the United States did not 
make it right, and the Bible did not 
make it right. 

Along with Lucretia Mott others 
witnessed the evils of slavery. 
Among them was William Lloyd 
Garrison, a poor printer who was 
destined to play a big part in the 
abolition of slavery. Knowing that 
if slavery was to be rooted out, 
strong measures were necessary, 
Garrison entered the battle against 
the system. He, Lucretia Mott and 
others bent their every effort to- 
ward having emancipation come to 
pass, painful, brutal, and costly 
though it may be. 

On December 4, 1833 when Gar- 
rison called a convention in Phila- 
delphia to form the American Anti- 
slavery Society, Lucretia Mott was 
one of the four women who were 
brave enough to be known as 
friends of the despised abolition- 
ists. Some persons in the conven- 
tion were disappointed because 
none of the wealthy men of the 
city would support their work. Lu- 
cretia Mott rose from her seat and 
said 

‘*Right principles are stronger 
than great names. If our principles 
are right,’’ she urged, ‘‘ why should 
we be cowards?’”’ 

A new spirit spread through the 
hall, and the convention was saved. 
After witnessing the formation of 
the male antislavery society Lucre- 
tia resolved to form a society for 
women. After that convention a lit- 
tle group gathered in the school 
house and organized the Philadel- 
phia Female Antislavery Society. 
Lucretia Mott became its first presi- 
dent and its inspiration. 

The plans of the Society were 
far-reaching. It published an ad- 
dress to the women of Pennsyl- 
vania, bringing to their attention 
the claims of the slaves, and urged 
them to sign petitions for emanci- 
pation. It urged Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia 
and territories of the United States. 
It established a school for colored 
children which was partly sus- 
tained by the treasury of the So- 
ciety. A committee was appointed 
to visit other schools for colored 


children in the city. Aiding the 
forlorn waifs of these institutions, 
and those of colored orphanages, 
was among Lucretia Mott’s fa- 
vorite activities. 

About this time the lot of the 
Negroes in the South was becoming 
so hard that both slave and free 
Negroes fled to the North. Since 
Philadelphia was nearer the border 
of slavery and freedom than any 
other large city many of the Ne- 
groes stopped first at that point. 
So many remained there that it 
was difficult to find friends to help 
them to learn to live as free peo- 
ple; and some of them, suffering 
from hunger and loss of health, be- 
came a charge upon the public. 
Some of the old citizens of that city 
first had the thought to drive these 
Negroes away, but Lucretia Mott 
and Friends who cooperated with 
her said, 

‘Shame upon you. You ean- 
not treat human beings in that 
way. They were created out of the 
same blood from which you were. 
They do not need persons to per- 
secute them but some one to be- 
friend them. Give them not a 
chance to die but an opportunity 
to live.’’ 


In order that the Negro fugitives 
from slavery might live as free 
people, Lucretia Mott and her hus- 
band made their home a ‘‘station’’ 
of the ‘‘Underground Railroad.’’ 
In this way they helped hundreds 
of fugitives to reach free soil. 


These Friends took into their 
care and keeping many of the Ne- 
groes who remained behind in Phil- 
adelphia. These friends of freedom 
went to court to deliver fugitives 
from slave catchers and mobs and 
then rushed them off to Canada. 
They taught these newcomers how 
to adjust themselves in that city by 
finding emplovment for them and 
by teaching them how to do the 
work efficiently. After working 
hours the adults went to evening 
schoql to learn the fundamentals— 
reading, writing and arithmetic. On 
Sunday they went to church to be 
instructed in the principles of the 
Christian religion. The children of 
these fugitives had the opportunity 
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_ to study in private schools and 


some of them were apprenticed to 
trades. Years later, therefore, 
Philadelphia had hundreds of use- 
ful Negroes serving as mechanics 
and artisans, while a few figured in 
business pursuits, especially as 
caterers. 

William Wells Brown, the Negro 
historian of that day, who heard 
Lucretia Mott on various occasions, 
said, ‘‘ As a speaker Mrs. Mott was 
doubtless the most eloquent woman 
that America ever produced. Show- 
ing a highly-cultivated and reflec- 
tive mind, thoroughly conversant 
with the Negro’s sufferings, hating 
everything that savored of oppres- 
sion, whether religiously or politi- 
eally, and possessing the brain and 
the courage, Mrs. Mott’s speeches 
were always listened to with the 
closest attention and the greatest 
interest. ”’ 

Lueretia Mott did not stop with 
pleading the Negro’s cause. She 
did just as much to advance the 
cause of woman’s rights. Her in- 
terest in the freedom of the Negro 
led her to endeavor to emancipate 
women. She met Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton at a convention in London 
in 1840 and with her called a con- 
vention to discuss the ‘‘social, civil 
and religious condition and rights 
of women.’’ They met at Seneca 
Falls and passed a ‘‘ Declaration of 
Sentiments’’ modeled after a simi- 
lar one set forth by the American 
Anti-Slavery Society which she 
had helped to organize in Philadel- 
phia in 1833. Just as she stood in 
battle against slavery until it was 
abolished she fought also for the 
rights of women. 

At eighty-five Lucretia Mott still 
spoke in great meetings. Every 
Christmas she drove twenty miles 
to Philadelphia to carry turkeys, 
pies, and gifts for each man and 
woman at the ‘‘Aged Colored 
Home.’’ 

When death claimed her a few 
years later, in Philadelphia on No- 
vember 11, 1880, she went as fear- 
lessly as she had lived. There was 
a large and almost silent funeral, 
and thousands gathered at the 
cemetery. When friends were 
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standing by the open grave, a low 
voice said, ‘‘ Will no one say any- 
thing?”’ 

Another responded, ‘‘Who can 
speak? The preacher is dead!’’ 

She did not live to see the 
women of the country enfranchised, 
but she lighted a torch that did not 
go out. To no other person is that 
cause more indebted than to Lu- 
cretia Mott. 


Benjamin Lundy 
(Continued from page 77) 


compensated emancipation and the 
immediatism of Garrison who re- 
quired that the knot be cut at once. 
Near the end of his career Lundy 
tended to become more like Garri- 
son. 

Lundy deserves credit for pre- 
paring the way for the more radi- 
ca’ attack on slavery. Had he not 
lived the work of the abolitionists 
of the forties and fifties would have 
been easily overcome by the fire- 
eating defenders of slavery. Lun- 
dy’s travels served the abolition 
cause to good effect. He visited Can- 
ada, Haiti, and Texas when it was 
an independent republic and nego- 
tiated with settlers in those parts 
for grants of land to which Negroes 
freed in the United States might be 
deported. He established a colony 
of Negroes in Haiti, but it never 
flourished. Although he failed, the 
experience obviated the necessity 
of going over the same ground at a 
later date and accelerated the abo- 
lition movement which could then 
proceed more rapidly toward the 
task at hand without losing time 
looking abroad for the impossible. 

Lundy’s work cannot be mea- 
sured accurately without taking 
into consideration the fact that he 
earried the fight on slavery into 
the South itself. Most of the other 
agitators against slavery never 
touched the South. Garrison kept 
out of the South after he suffered 
imprisonment in Baltimore. James 
G. Birney and Cassius M. Clay had 
to leave that section. Lundy did 
much to stimulate the anti-slavery 
sentiment in the mountains of Ten- 
nessee, and despite the fact that 
after 1840 it was dangerous to ad- 


vocate abolition openly in that sec- 
tion, the anti-slavery forces in the 
mountains helped Negroes through 
the underground, and when the 
Civil War came they were ready 
to stand up for the Union and free- 
dom. 

Although there are no visible 
monuments to Benjamin Lundy for 
his pioneer work, every free Negro 
is a living monument to his effort 
in behalf of a minority group. His 
life was full of self-sacrificing la- 
bor for the good of others. 


Thomas Paine 
(Continued from page 80) 


colonies like a prairie fire. It was 
at the meeting of the Second Con- 
tinental Congress in Philadelphia 
in 1775 that the significant step 
was taken. The colonies declared 
their independence. While the 
delegates were taking this step, 
Thomas Paine reminded them to 
‘*forget not the hapless African.”’ 

George Washington himself said 
of Paine’s significant pamphlets, 
‘*By private letters which I have 
lately received from Virginia I 
find that Common Sense is work- 
ing a powerful change there in 
the minds of many men. Thus his 
Common Sense and many of his 
Crisis were well timed, as none, I 
believe, who will turn to the. epochs 
at which they were published, will 
deny.’’ Thomas A. Edison said 
that Paine was the equal of Wash- 
ington in making American liberty 
possible. ‘‘Where Washington per- 
formed, Paine devised and wrote.’’ 
John Adams said, ‘‘History is to 
ascribe to Paine the Revolution. 
Washington’s sword would have 
been wielded in vain, had it not 
been supported by the pen of 
Paine.’’ Edmund Burke referred 
to Common Sense as ‘‘that celebrat- 
ed pamphlet which prepared the 
mind of the people for Indepen- 
dence.’’ Parker Pillsbury said, 
‘*Without his Common Sense, writ- 
ten in 1775, we should not have had 
the Declaration of Independence in 
1776.’’ ‘‘Some wise men believe 
Thomas Paine the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. That 
probably cannot be proved. But 


whoever has read Common Sense 
and Crises will not doubt that he 
could have written every word of 
it. And whoever reads his Rights 
of Man ean easily believe that he 
might have written the Constitu- 
tion of the United States also! All 
but its Slavery ‘Compromise, to 
which he would never have set his 
hand,—never!’’ Of him Robert G. 
Ingersoll said, ‘‘I challenge the 
world to show that Thomas Paine 
ever wrote one line, one word, in 
favor of tyranny,—in favor of im- 
mortality; one line, one word, 
against what he believed to be for 
the highest and best interest of 
mankind; one line, one word, 
against justice, charity or liberty.’’ 
But let Thomas Paine speak for 
himself. In contradistinction to 
Franklin who said, ‘‘ Where liberty 
is, there is my country,’’ Paine said 
‘*Where liberty is not, there is my 
home.’’ This was his spirit. To 
this ideal he lived up. When the 
independence of this country had 
been won he went to France to as- 
sist in the struggle for liberty there. 
He said, ‘‘When in countries that 
are called civilized, we see age go- 
ing to the workhouse, and youth to 
the gallows, something must be 
wrong in the system of govern- 
ment.’’ ‘‘The trade of governing 
has always been monopolized by 
the most ignorant and the most 
rascally individuals of mankind. 
Despotic government supports it- 
self by abject civilization, in which 
debasement of the human mind, 
and wretchedness in the mass of the 
people, are the chief criterions.’’ 
Be it said to the credit of Paine 
that, although he drank brandy 
freely, he exposed hyprocrisy and 
worked for the triumph of the prin- 
ciples advanced by Jesus of Naza- 
reth. He said, ‘‘The people of 
France were running headlong in- 
to Atheism, and I had the work 
translated in their own language 
to stop them in that career and fix 
them in the first article of every 
man’s creed who has any creed at 
all—I believe in God.’’ ‘‘I believe 
in one God and no more, and I hope 
for happiness beyond this life—I 
believe in the equality of man, and 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Negro History Week begins Feb- 
ruarv 7th, 1943. This is the week 
set aside by the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing what has already been learned 
about the Negro during the year. 
Allow the pupils to participate 
fully in these exercises by simplify- 
ing them in order to put everything 
within their reach. The suggestions 
offered below indicate a few ways 
to make Negro History Week count. 

1. Arrange with your local 
broadcasting station for a program 
of a period of 15, 30 or 45 minutes 
to inform the public on the achieve- 
ments of the Negro. 
the cooperation of 
vour local newspaper and have it 
run a series of articles presenting 
unusual facts about the progress of 
the Negro. 

3. Invite to your school some 
aged person and have him give the 
pupils the story of his experiences 
during slavery, after emancipation, 
in the World War and the like. 

4. Have each pupil write his 
family history—where they live to- 
day, where their parents and 
grandparents lived, why they 
moved elsewhere, what they were 
doing at that time, and what they 
are doing today. 

5. Have your club, society or 
school write the history of your 
community, giving each writer a 
separate and distinct topic like the 
churches, the schools, the business 
leaders and professional men. 

6. Invite the local ministers to 
participate freely in the celebration 
of Negro History Week and ask 
them to mention in their sermons 
on the 7th of February the impor- 
tant achievements of the Negro. 

7. Post on your bulletin boards 
clippings of authentic information 
about the Negro published in news- 
papers and magazines of standing. 

8. Invite a returned missionary, 
who may have brought back from 
Africa pieces of art work. Ask this 
missionary and other persons to ex- 
plain and give such works to your 
school and thus start an art collec- 
tion. 


2. Secure 


ACTIVITIES FOR NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


9. Ask your local library to 
make an exhibit of all their books 
bearing on the Negro. If such books 
are in circulation, make a list show- 
ing the number of books available 
for informing the public on the 
Negro. 

10. Have your art class make a 
frieze for your room showing in 
action African workers in gold, in 
iron, in wood, in leather, and in 
ivory, with some animals in the 
background. 

11. Draw up a list of 50 or more 
important but ‘simple questions on 
the past of the Negro. Arrange for 
the answers by (a) multiple choice ; 
(b) true and false; (¢) completion 
sentences; and (d) questions that 
ask where, who, when and why. 

12. Make a chart of unusual 
facts which have been taught and 
learned and list them under Do 
You Know That ? 

13. Have your pupils, or mem- 
bers of your society, record in note- 
books the sketches of the lives of 
40 or more Negroes, giving in each 
case date of birth, childhood, edu- 
cation, early efforts, and achieve- 
ments of worth. With each sketch 
should be a picture. 

14. Divide your school into sec- 
tions and present the story of the 
Negro in the important fields of 
achievement such as law, science, 
engineering, invention, music, 
architecture, painting, education, 
business, religion, drama, and fic- 
tion. 

15. Require each member of the 
class to learn from memory one 
poem by a Negro author. For 
example: ‘‘To Our Boys’’ by Un- 
derhill, ‘‘Self-Determination’’ by 
Hill, ‘‘ If We Must Die’’ by McKay, 
‘*Ode to Ethiopia’’ by Dunbar, and 
‘*Fifty Years’’ by James Weldon 
Johnson. 


Thomas Paine 


(Continued from page 93) 


I believe that religious duties con- 
sist of doing justice, loving merey, 
and in endeavoring to make our 
fellow creatures happy.’’ ‘‘And 
when the Almighty shall have 
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blessed us and made us a people 
dependent only on Him, then may 
our first gratitude be shown by an 
act of continental legislation, which 
shall put a stop to the importation 
of Negroes for sale, soften the hard 
fate of those already here, and in 
time procure their freedom.’’ 

Paine was appointed by the Con- 
tinental Congress as the secretary 
to its Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, but had to leave the position 
because of the trouble in the Beau- 
marehais affair. He then became 
clerk of the Pennsylvania Assem- 
bly, while continuing his newspa- 
per writing, especially through the 
Crisis. Next he went with John 
Laurens to France. He then alter- 
nated between England and France 
and participated in publicity with 
respect to the French Revolution. 
He became a citizen of that country 
and was elected to the French As- 
sembly. His party was later over- 
thrown by the new faction which 
got control of the Convention, de- 
prived him of his citizenship, and 
imprisoned him. He was released 
some time thereafter when claimed 
by James Monroe as an American 
citizen. 

Returning to this country, he led 
the life of a friendless man. The 
religious element whose hypocrisy 
he had exposed in his writings 
branded him everywhere as an 
infidel and made it difficult for him 
to find position or friend. He died 
in New York City June 8, 1809. In 
spite of all his shortcomings, Paine 
was a man of great intellect, and he 
used his powers in behalf of free- 
dom and equality for all. He was 
really America’s first liberal. 


Anthony Benezet 


(Continued from page 81) 


in their power to stop the slave 
trade. Up to his death Benezet con- 
tinued to use his pen to fan the 
flame of antislavery feeling. 
Benezet’s life, then, was devoted 
to human welfare in a world in 
which men had learned to enjoy 
such an evil as slavery. After Ben- 
ezet had thus toiled throughout a 
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long career as an educator and re- 
former he left a part of his estate 
for the establishing a school for Ne- 
groes with the understanding that 
the Overseers of the Public Schools 
of Philadelphia would join with a 
committee of Friends in supporting 
this work. Finally in 1787 this 
dream of Benezet came true when 
David Barclay of London, and 
Thomas Sidney, a colored man of 
Philadelphia, provided funds for 
the building of a schoolhouse for 
Negroes in that city. The pupils 
attending were to study reading, 
writing, arithmetic, plain accounts, 
and sewing. 

This work was supplemented by 
the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Abolition of Slavery which provid- 
ed for other schools and found em- 
ployment for Negroes who there- 
by qualified for earning a living at 
some useful occupation in the com- 
munity. Benezet was a forerunner 
of the others with the philanthropic 
attitude who in larger numbers lat- 
er effected the freedom of the slaves 
in Pennsylvania and undertook to 
make them deserving citizens. 

His whole life’s work and writ- 
ing had done so much good for his 
fellow men that an army officer, re- 
turning from Benezet’s funeral, 
said: ‘‘I would rather be Anthony 
Benezet, in that coffin, than the 
great George Washington with all 
his honors.”’ 


Benjamin Franklin 
(Continued from page 87) 


tween the colonies and England. 
England will appoint you ruler 
over the colonies.’’ To this Frank- 
lin replied with vigor, ‘‘I cannot 
be bribed, sir; you cannot make me 
the shield whereby vou can avenge 
our ally, France; I shall remain 
loyal to our arrangements with 
France.’’ The dinner ended abrupt- 
ly, but Franklin gained the confi- 
dence and love of all France. His 
picture appeared in shop windows; 
his genial company was sought 
everywhere. Despite his increasing 
popularity, Franklin did not lose 
the common touch. His nearest 
neighbors became his closest 


friends. Priests, village tradesmen, 
royalty—all were his friends. Be- 
reaved of his wife, many charming 
members of the fair sex sought his 
company in their fashionable sa- 
lons, and between official duties, 
Franklin found time for conversa- 
tion, chess, songs, and harmonica 
playing. 

Those who are members of Amer- 
ica’s minority group like to remem- 
ber Franklin for his efforts exerted 
in behalf of the freedom of the Ne- 
gro. Franklin had the kind of 
courage which is associated with 
seeing a mistake and correcting 
that error. 

Despite a very positive sentiment 
in Philadelphia against slavery, 
Franklin disregarded this  senti- 
ment and made a venture in the 
purchase and sale of Negroes, his 
newspaper informing the public as 
follows: ‘‘To be Sold, A Likely 
Young Negro Fellow, about Twen- 
ty-six Years of Age, suitable for 
any Farming or Plantation Busi- 
ness, having been long accustomed 
to it and has had the Small-Pox. 
Enquire of the Printer.’”’ 

As Franklin grew in years, his 
attitude toward slavery changed, 
and he disapproved heartily of the 
whole slave system. He expresses 
satisfaction in the knowledge that 
a disposition to abolish slavery pre- 
vailed; that Pennsylvania had set 
its slaves at liberty, and _ that 
Virginia had petitioned the king 
for permission to make a law pre- 
venting the importation of more 
slaves into the colony. When the 
initial Abolition Society in Amer- 
ica was formed, Franklin became 
its president, and his name was 
signed to the first petition for the 
abolition of the slave-trade ever sent 
to Congress, an act which resulted 
in his being abused on the floor of 
the body. The debate on the peti- 
tion for the abolition of slavery 
drew from him his last public 
paper, and with his usual clever- 
ness, he took all the arguments ad- 
vaneed in favor of slavery, put 
them in the mouth of an Algerine, 
and made each argument a reason 
for ending the system. 

Let us now pull the curtain on 
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the life of a great statesman, a 
brilliant writer, an ingenious citi- 
zen, and an inspiring philosopher, 
who closed his eyes in the peaceful 
sleep of death on April 17, 1790. 
Were Franklin living today, we 
can imagine that he would be 
among the diplomatic statesman 
fighting for victory over the Axis, 
that he would have Americans live 
on ‘‘half a loaf’’ to conserve for 
victory, that he would advance 
arguments showing that vegeta- 
rians can have a long, healthy life, 
since Franklin himself was a vege- 
tarian, that he would maintain the 
humor and philosophy necessary 
for building up morale, and that he 
would be fighting for that kind of 
democracy in America which would 
know no division of race or class. 


Book of the Month 


(Continued from page 85) 


the free Negro in a pro-slavery society 
and the economic revival of the ante- 
bellum period, the author so simplifies 
the narrative as to enable the average 
reader to appreciate fully the free Ne- 
gro as a laborer and a property owner. 
The book bears the earmarks of a 
monograph submitted at the University 
of Chicago for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, but it is so clear that even 
a child may profitably use it. 

An inspiration must come to the 
struggling Negro boy of today to see the 
list of Negroes who before 1865 had es- 
tablished themselves as boatmen, spin- 
ners, weavers, shoemakers, black- 
smiths, coopers, wagoners, bricklayers, 
painters, millers and tanners. It must 
give the Negro student of history a 
stimulus to see how these free Negroes 
came to the towns and cities after they 
had built railroads connecting these 
centers and made themselves the effi- 
cient factory workers, mechanics and 
artisans who acquired homes, addi- 
tional property, and, learning from the 
white people all the time, became slave- 
holders themselves. Not in all cases 
to exploit the slaves thus acquired, but 
often to make their lot easier. 

In this book, therefore, Dr. Jackson 
has written a new page in the history 
of the black man, and he has set a 
standard for a reexamination of the 
free Negro in the United States prior 
to 1865. Well might the American 
Historical Association approve his find- 
ings and publish the work under its 
official stamp. If investigators will go 
to work in other states as has this in- 
dustrious one in delving into local rec- 
ords, into the landbooks and deed- 
books in court houses and the papers 
in state Archives, we shall soon have 
some Southern history worth publish- 
ing. 
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Prepare for Negro History Week. February 7 to 14. 
by Using these Books Throughout the Year 


NINE IMPORTANT BOOKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


A Repository of New Thought. Informing, Stimu- 
lating, and above all, Inspiring. No library can 


be complete without these works. 


The Negro in Our History, by C. G. Woodson.—Sev- 
enth Edition, further revised and enlarged. Gives 
more information about the Negro than any other 
volume hitherto published. Forty thousand copies 
already sold. The best work for college instruction 
and library reference. 703 pages aes 


Negro Bducation in Alabama, by Horace Mann Bond. 
Crowned by the Bureau of Educational Research of 
the National Education Association as one of the six 
pieces of the best educational research since 1935. A 
study of cotton and steel which determined what 
education should be. 370 pages 


The Negro in Brazil, by Arthur Ramos, translated 
from the Portguese by Richard Pattee. The role of 
the Negro in Brazil from slavery to emancipation 
and equality. An able presentation of the Brazilian 
culture based on the admixture of the Indians, Por- 
tuguese and Negroes. 223 pages. 


Controversy over the Distribution of Abolition Lit- 
erature, by W. Sherman Savage.—aA scientific study 
of a neglected phase of abolition. An exposé of the 
influence of the pro-slavery forces in the nation and 
the radical methods adopted for preventing citizens 
from using the mails in the en of freedom. 
157 pages 


Gladiola Garden, by Effie Lee Newsome. Illusfrated 
by Lois M. Jones.—A beautiful book of verse for 
children of the elementary school. An effort to inter- 
pret nature to children. 183 pages 


Word Pictures of the Great, by E. P. Derricotte, J. 
H. Roy, and G. C. Turner. —Dramatizea biographical 
sketches of twenty-six prominent Negroes for chil- 
dren in the second and third grades. A . ee 6 for 
children. Well illustrated. 271 pages. 


Dunbar Critically Examined, by Victor Lawson.—A 
new book dealing with Dunbar from a new point of 
view—not to eulogize him but to survey his writings 
and to show their merits and demerits, according to 
the standards of literary criticism. 177 pages 


The Economic History of Liberia, by George W. 
Brown.—The most authoritative book on Liberia, 
and by a scholar who studied the economic situation 
in Liberia itself after having made researches in the 
archives of the United States and Europe. 370 pages 


The Negro in Tennessee, 1865-1880, by A. A. Taylor, 
author of “The Negro in South Carolina during the 
Reconstruction” and “The Negro in the Reconstruc- 
tion of Virginia.” A new picture of the Negro as he 
worked his way out of serfdom to usefulness and 
recognition. The Negro given an opportunity to 
testify on his own past. 312 pages... a 
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Folk Tales, by Helen A. Whiting (Recom- 
for the first and second grades) 1.10 


Negro Art, Music and Rhyme, by Helen A. Whit- 
ing (Recommended for the second grate)... 


African Myths, by C. G. Woodson (Recommended 
for the third one fourth grades) 
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Negro Makers of History, by C. G. Woodson 
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(The Story of the Negro Retold, 
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The History of Li- 
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Church, by C. G. Woodson 
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Negro Musicians and Their 
Music, by Maud Cuney-Hare 


Literature Negro Poets and Their wacnm, 
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tions, by C. G. Woodson 


(African Heroes and Heroines, 
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Plays and Pageants from. the 
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